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VERY LARGE NUMBER of Frenchmen—perhaps I should 
say the majority of Frenchmen—have more or less com- 
pletely broken with the Christian faith. Nevertheless, the bulk of 
them have not yet parted with the prejudices and antipathies which 
were its medieval accompaniments. These prejudices and antipa- 
thies are quite unamenable to reason, on the contrary they domi- 
nate it when they do not absolutely hinder its action. They are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh by a force of atavism, and, 
if I may be permitted the metaphor, they oscillate fatally in the 
electric piles of the most liberal brains. 

During all the Middle Ages, and even since, Mohammed has 
been regarded as the Anti-Christ, or at least as his precursor. The 
empire of the Caliphs, and later the Ottoman empire, were always 
in the eyes of our theologians the empire of Anti-Christ, the social 
incarnation of the power of evil, and the kingdom of Satan on 
earth. ‘‘ Repent,” said the disciples of Saint Francis of Assisi who 
were massacred in the thirteenth century in Morocco, to the inhab- 
itants of that country, ‘‘ repent or ye will be cast into hell, as was 
Mohammed your false prophet before you.” And to-day even, a 
goodly number of Catholic and Protestant missionaries do not 
speak or at least do not think differently. 

In one of the most enlightened and freest countries of Europe, 
a writer of some note published in 1829 two large volumes to prove 
‘that Mohammed was the little horn of the ram that figures in the 
eighth chapter of Daniel, and that the Pope was the big horn.’’? 


1 From Christianisme et Islamisme. (Paris: E. Dentu.) Translated, with the author's per- 
mission, by T. J. McCormack. 
2 Mohammedanism Unveiled. By Charies Foster. 
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From this premise the English author deduced a complete philos- 
ophy of history, according to which the corruption of Christianity © 
was due in the East to Mohammed and in the West to the Pope. 

Nor is the case different with the Mussulmans as regards us. 
It is true, they revere Jesus as much as the Christians detest Mo- 
hammed, but they regard us as unfaithful disciples, and, to speak 
plainly, as idolators. ‘‘ They are infidels who say ‘Verily God is 
‘tthe Messiah, the Son of Mary,’ for the Messiah himself hath 
‘said: ‘O children of Israel, worship God my Lord and your 
‘¢Lord.’ Verily to him who associates other gods with God, God 
‘¢ hath forbidden paradise and his resort will be the fire. The un- 
‘*just will have none to help them.” (Koran, V., 76.) 

And Mohammed also preached a holy war in behalf of God, 
not only against idolators, but also against ‘‘those among the 
men having the Scriptures who do not profess the religion of the 
truth” (Koran, IX., 29), that is to say against the Jews and the 
Christians. ‘‘God sent from heaven iron. In iron is great vio- 
‘lence, but also much advantage for man. He has given it to you 
‘¢that he may know who among you is willing to help him and his 
‘‘apostle with sincerity. Verily God is strong and mighty.” (Ko- 
ran, LVII., 25.) 

Oceans of blood flowed from these utterances. The crusades 
of the Christians were the answer to the holy wars of the Mussul- 
mans, and it would be a dangerous error to believe that the spirit 
which engendered them is yet extinct. 

I maintain, nevertheless, that if we closely examine these two 
hostile religions—that of Mohammed and that of Jesus—we shall 
find no valid grounds for their antagonism. We shall discover, in 
fact, a marked family resemblance between them which almost jus- 
tifies us in regarding them as sister faiths. 

I shall now establish my contention by successively consider- 
ing the origin, character, and fruits of Islamism. 


* 
* * 


What was the origin of isiaui? Wauthout doubt it was the per- 
sonal creation of Mohammed, Mohammed was an extremely origi- 
nal and very powerful genius, and from his brain and heart issued the 
religion which his adversaries have often designated by his name— 
Mohammedanism. But, be a man ever so great, he is yet the ex- 
pression of his country, the creation of his epoch, and it is in no 
sense a disparagement of the prophet of Arabia of the seventh cen- 
tury if we apply to him this law of universal history. The applica- 
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tion is the more in place, too, from the fact that his work, and to 
his great glory be it said, was not a revolution, but an evolution. 

Arabia had long been stirred by the need of a religious transfor- 
mation, which the best of its representatives conceived as a return 
to the past. Among the gross superstitions of an idolatrous creed 
bordering almost on fetishism, it had yet preserved something of 
that faith in a single God by which its ancestry could be traced 
to its great progenitor, Abraham. Not the desert is monotheistic, 
but the posterity of Abraham. The influence of the Jews and the 
Christians, more faithful disciples of the patriarch, had penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the peninsula, and was accelerating there 
this silent, mysterious movement which only needed for its start 
an inspired mouthpiece. At the period in which Mohammed ap- 
peared, the sectaries of the ancient monotheism were known by 
the name of Hanifs. M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has recounted 
their history in his excellent work on Mohammed and the Koran. 
They were not numerous, but they were the élite of the thoughtful 
minds of Arabia, and the attention of their compatriots, respectful 
even when hostile, was inevitably drawn to them. From their 
ranks came forth the touching figure of Zaid, son of Amr, whom 
the world has justly styled the John the Baptist of Islamism. 

Zaid was in the habit of visiting the sanctuary which it is said 
Abraham himself had built, and which to-day annually attracts 
hosts of pilgrims from all parts of the world. With his back rest- 
ing against the Caaba, he reproaches the Arabs for the idolatry 
with which they had sullied the sanctuary, and then cries out, ‘‘O 
Allah! if I but knew what form of worship was most pleasing to 
thee, I should adopt it. But I know it not.” 

A shining example this, bequeathed by a barbarian to us civ- 
ilised men! How many are there among us in France and in Eu 
rope who can no longer enter their temples because they know there 
are idols inthem! For all idols are not made of wood, stone, or 
metal, and the worst of all are those which clothe the forms of 
mind. May all such persons escape the fatal mesh of blasphemy, 
or what is perhaps more sinful still, and certainly more disastrous, 
the fate of indifference! May they, too, lean with sorrowful and 
tender reverence against the walls of the edifice which sheltered 
their childhood, and in their hard bereavement of the church of the 
present, invoke, like Zaid, that of the future! 

Pressed by Omar to pray for the soul of Zaid after his death! 


1The Mussulmans like ourselves rightly pray for the dead. 
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Mohammed replied: ‘I shall pray for him, but in the day of the 
resurrection, Zaid will form by himself a church entire.” 

The voice which did not reply to Zaid was heard by Moham- 
med. It was heard during his retirement at Mt. Hira near Mecca, 
after long prayers and long austerities which in these burning 
wastes are so conducive to ecstasy. He had fallen asleep and dur- 
ing his slumber he saw and heard for the first time the angel Ga- 
briel. ‘‘ Dreams,” he has said himself, ‘‘ are the revelations of the 
prophet.” On waking he felt, and it is he who still speaks, as ifa 
book had been written upon his heart. 

Frightened, and believing himself possessed of evil spirits, he 
confided his adventure to the woman whom alone he loved in her 
life-time, and who was at once mother and wife to him, although 
fifteen years his senior. Her name was Khadija, and the Mussul- 
mans have named her ‘‘the great.’"' In a sense Islamism was the 
creation of her soul. . She was the first to assure the prophet, as 
well as to believe in his word. She believed in it before the prophet 
did himself and her act is the most beautiful! apology that could be 
found of this man, whom she knew better than any one both in his 
faults and excellences. ‘‘God is my support,” she said to him; 
‘* He will not suffer ‘hee to be a seer in whom none will have con- 
‘‘fidence, not thee to be possessed of the Djins. Thou always 
‘«speakest the truth. Thou art never wanting in thy word. Our 
‘¢kinsmen know this as well as I. He who holds the life of Khadija 
‘« between his hands is my witness that thou shalt be the prophet 
‘¢of this nation. Assure thyself and banish trouble from thy mind.” 

But Khadija had not yet wholly banished disquietude from her 
own mind. She in her turn sought counsel, to reassure herself 
against her own doubts. For faith begins with doubt, deep, genuine 
adamantine faith which is not merely a habit of childhood but a 
personal conviction. She addresses herself to her cousin Varaka, 
a venerable old man and a convert to Christianity. Zaid has been 
compared to John the Baptist ; Varaka reminds us of Peter. ‘‘If 
what thou hast told me be true,” answered Varaka, ‘‘thy husband 
has been visited by the great law which descended of yore upon 
Moses. He will be the prophet of his people. Announce it to 
him and let him be pacified.” 

Several days after, the old man met the husband of Kadija 
near the Caaba. He addressed to him affectionate and consoling 


1 Khadija-ul-Kiupra. Mohammed himself ranked Khadija among the four perfect women 
The three others were the Virgin Mary, the converted woman of Pharoah who persecuted the 
Israelites, and Fatima the only daughter of Mohammed and the wife of Ali. 
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words and kissed him upon the forehead. It was the kiss of an- 
cient oriental Christianity still a stranger to the subtleties and 
superstitions of Byzantium, which recognised in growing Islam its 
legitimate son, or, if you please, its younger brother. 

‘‘ They will treat you as an impostor,” cried Varaka, ‘they 
will persecute you, they will hunt you, violently oppose you. O, 
that I might live until that hour to assist you in your struggle!” 

Twenty years after, in 630, the persecuted man reentered the 
Holy City as conqueror. The sword had been justified by the 
sword ; the apostle had become soldier. Mounted upon his camel 
he solemnly made the rounds of the sanctuary of the God of Abra- 
ham and of Ishmael, which had become the temple of all the idols 
of the desert tribes. There were three hundred and sixty of them 
crowning the eaves of the great edifice. Before each of them the 
prophet raised his curved staff pronouncing the words: ‘‘The 
Truth has come. Whoso belies it shall disappear.” And the over- 
thrown idol was dashed into fragments at his feet. 

To find anything as beautiful in religious history we have to 
go back to the legislator of Israel and of the human race. Moses 
descends from the tempestuous tops of Mt. Sinai bringing to his 
people the decalogue written primarily for them but destined to be 
the law of all upright hearts and the code of all civilised peoples. 
What are those sounds that rise to his ears? They are the chants 
of an idolatrous and wanton gathering who are conducting their 
shameful dances about the golden calf—stiff-necked people with 
uncircumcised hearts who rebel in advance against the law which 
they had not yet received! The indignant prophet dashes to the 
earth the sacred tables of which Israel is not worthy. Moses at 
the foot of Mt. Sinai is monotheism growing in a terrible struggle 
against the unwilling revolts of man ; Mohammed before the Caaba 
is the same monotheism grown great, still combated but now con- 
queror. 

The last word has not yet been said. It will be said when at 
some future time, which we cannot fix, the three great religions of 
the unity of God, Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism shall form but 
one grand faith—the religion of Abraham, the father of all believers, 
the religion of Adam, the father of all men. 

That illustrious Emir, who, from having once been the embit- 
tered enemy of France is now its faithful friend, Abd-el- Kader, has 
written these words: ‘‘ If the Mussulmans and the Christians would 
‘*lend me their ears I could put an end to their differences and 
** they would become as brothers, both outwardly and inwardly ; but 
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‘‘they will not listen to me because it is pre-established in the sci- 
‘ence of God that they will not unite in the same thought—the 
‘* Messiah alone will put an end to their antagonism when he shall 
‘¢ descend again.’’! 

With Abd-el-Kader and all Musselmans, I believe in the com- 
ing again of Jesus Christ. It is written in the Apostle’s creed of 
the Christians: Z¢ tterum venturus est cum glorid. But we know 
neither when nor how Jesus Christ will return. It is not necessary 
that he should return in person. It is sufficient if his spirit be 
poured out upon men with an abundance and power which it has 
not yet shown. It is the spirit of faith, but it is also the spirit of 
science. It is the spirit of the highest religious spirituality and of 
the most perfect intellectual liberty. ‘‘ Where the spirit of the 
word is, there is freedom ; the letter killeth, but the spirit quick- 
eneth.” It is the spirit of the fraternity of all men under the pa- 
ternity of the same God. 

The Apostle St. Peter repeated after the Prophet Joel, on the 
day of the first Pentecost (Joel ii., 28). ‘‘And it shall come to 
pass,” saith the Eternal, ‘‘that I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh. I shall pour it out even upon the servants and upon the 
handmaids in those days.” 3 

* * 

Of what nature is the religion of Islam? This is the second 
question which I have set myself. My answer is brief. Islam is 
one of the three great forms of monotheism and at the same time 
one of the oriental branches of Christianity. 

Mohammed, as we have already seen, issued historically from 
Judaism and Christianity. He had not read our sacred works, —it 
has often been asserted that he did not know how to read, much 
less to write, which is far more difficult for an Arab, owing to the 
complicated character of his alphabet,—but he was familiar with 
the substance of our Biblical teachings. Through his numerous 
voyages he had held intercourse with the disciples of Moses and of 
Jesus and had been subjected to the influence of the Christian 
school at Edessa. ‘‘The books which have gone before the Ko- | 
ran,” he declares, ‘‘ are the sources of the Koran.” 

Another source, more living than the first, was his own soul. 
I find no difficulty in admitting that God spoke to Mohammed ; he 
spoke to him in a language which he could understand, yet which 
even in that lowly form he was not always able to understand. The 
unconscious errors which men almost inevitably mingle with divine 


1 Rappel l'intelligent, Avis Uindifférent, pax \’émir Abd-el-Kader, Paris, 1858. 
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inspirations in no wise impair their fundamental truth. Moham- 
med was the prophet of the Arabs, as Moses and David were the 
prophets of the Hebrews. 

‘«God,” as St. Paul said, ‘‘is not far from every one of us, for 
in him we live and move and have our being” (Acts, xvii, 28). To 
every son of man, who is likewise by nature a son of God,—‘‘for,”’ 
as the same Apostle has said, ‘‘ we are His offspring’"—God hath 
revealed Himself in the depths of the intellect and the conscience, 
two organs at once natural and supernatural, the one the instru- 
ment of truth, the other of goodness. Yet when He is impelled 
to send forth a prophet, he speaks to him not more directly but in 
amore palpable and in a more stirring way. He shakes his im- 
agination by powerful symbolical images. He stirs and rouses his 
heart by enthusiastic sentiments. After having been the food of 
long and solitary meditations, these visions of the mind and inspi- 
rations of the soul become the object of public promulgation. Unde 
pascor, inde pasco, said a Father of the Church. 

Jesus himself, the greatest of prophets and their master, never 
spoke but in parables, and often He was not understood. It took 
Christian theologians and thinkers a long time to extract from the 
sacred rinds the hidden fruit of his doctrine. Jesus followed this 
practice to the last days of his life, when He said to His followers: 
‘‘The hour cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in par- 
ables, but shall tell you plainly of the Father” (John, xvi, 25), and 
He strove to make them understand a religion that was above 
all symbols, and which He announced to the Samaritan in the 
words, ‘‘God is spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
in spirit and in truth” (John, iv, 24). 

Inferior though it be to Christianity, the religion of Mohammed 
has yet realised pure intellectual worship in one of its simplest 
and most living forms. 

A religious savant of the eighteenth century, the Italian Ma- 
racci, who both translated and refuted the Koran, made a just re- 
mark which is all the more striking as coming from an adversary, 
when he said that Mohammed had conserved what was most plaus- 
ible and probable in Christianity as well as everything which 
seemed conformable to the law and light of nature. Islamism is 
in fact a simple and lofty form of primitive monotheism. 

It has been asserted that it is lacking in originality and that it 
is at bottom nothing but natural religion. This is exactly what 
constitutes its merit in my eyes, for, discarding all complications, 
subtleties, and superfluities, it has put within the reach of all, in 
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the poetical and palpable language of revelation, the necessary and 
sufficient virtues of religious life. ‘‘ Without faith,” says the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘it is impossible to please God. 
For he that cometh of God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” (Heb., xi, 6.) The 
living God, the immortal soul, and for the joining of these in this 
world and the next, true faith, good works, repentance,—such is 
natural religion in the high sense of the word, the religion to which 
the two natures which it ought to unite, that of man and that of 
God, both appeal. 

Yet let us be on our guard against confounding natural reli- 
gion and the religion of Islam with deism. Nothing could be more 
dead than deism, nothing more living than Islam. When M. 
Guizot wrote, ‘‘Christians alone possess the living God,” he did 
not think of the Mussulmans. 

Deism is dead because it suppresses providence in the Creator 
and prayer in the created,—acts which bring the two together and 
join them in unity. The Creator is rather the servant of the laws 
of the world than their author. In any event they envelop his face 
in a thick veil and do not suffer him to see minutely the particular 
beings over whom he rules. We may apply to this mental idol 
who is not the true God the forceful words of the psalm: ‘‘ He has 
eyes and sees not.” He hears no more than he sees, and what 
rises to his ears is neither the cry nor the groans of souls but 
simply the vague and whirring harmony of things. Deaf and dumb 
as this singular God is, the soul never speaks to him in prayer; 
and even when prayer survives it is naught but soliloquy; the 
soul never hears the inarticulate but expressive murmurs of the 
supreme inward voice, the organ of the purest and sweetest of rev- 
elations.} 

Such a God cannot love such a soul, nor such a soul such a 
God, but in this system which Bossuet rightly termed disguised 
atheism,? all communication between heaven and earth is impos- 
sible. An impassable abyss separates creator from created. 

Deism is not a religion. It is only a philosophy, and a detest- 
able philosophy at that; one which makes an orphan of man, and 
of God a sort of honorless, compassionless father who has no care 
for his children subsequently to the caprice which gave them birth. 


1“* Blessed are the ears that gladly receive the pulses of the Divine whisper. .. . Blessed are 
those ears which listen not after the voice which is sounding without but for the truth teaching 
within.”" /Jwittation of Christ, Book III1., Ch. I. 


2 Schelling has called it ‘‘dastard atheism.” 
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And even if it had other claims to being a religion, deism 
could never become such, because it rejects from principle the re- 
motest possibility of revelation. Every religion is essentially re- 
_yealed, and natural religion in the lofty sense in which we conceive 
it can have no power over men except it come through the medium 
of an inspired prophet, of an apostle sent by God. It must receive 
a palpable form and must pass through some outer and visible 
gate. ‘‘Every nation has its prophet,” says the Koran (X, 48). 
‘‘Every people has its guide.” ‘‘For every age there is a holy 
book.” (/did., XIII, 8 and 38.) 

In Islam everything hangs upon revelation, the revelation 
which was proclaimed by Mohammed, who was called ‘‘the seal of 
the prophets,” as well as upon that which previously to him was 
proclaimed by Jesus, by Moses, by Abraham and even by Adam 
himself, so that we can say of this religion, which like ours is uni- 
versal in its aspirations, that it is ‘‘the beginning of all things.” 

We may say this in a certain sense more correctly of Islam 
than of Christianity, because it is less developed, more rudimen- 
tary, nearer its origins, and this was why its founder was wont to 
say that if people become Jews or Christians they are born Mussul- 
mans. ‘‘Mussulman” means ‘‘he who is subject to God.” 

I have just mentioned the Jews and the Christians. From the 
point of view of a universal and living monotheism, the Mussul- 
mans are in my opinion superior to the former but inferior to the 
latter. They are superior to the Jews in the clear and powerful 
affirmation which the Koran makes of a future life which is quite 
foreign to the old sacred books of Israel or is at least conceived 
there under the oppressive simile of a prolonged slumber terminat- 
ing in a more or less distant resurrection. For the Mussulman 
death is without horrors, I was almost going to say without sad- 
ness, and although their religion is a religion of the world, like 
that of the Jews,—and for this I should be very far from censuring 
either,—yet that of the Mussulmans is pre-eminently a religion of 
the world to come. It is more complete. 

The superiority of Islam appears to me additionally established 
by its universal character, so different from the rigidly national 
character which Israel has always striven to preserve in spite of 
Jesus and Paul. Israel is a people, a race: the race of Abraham 
and Jacob, mixed no doubt with numerous proselytes, yet having 
amalgamated them in its racial mill; the people of Palestine, so 
intimately wedded to Jerusalem that everywhere else it is in exile, 
and that its very cult has become impossible without that unique 
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and ruined temple. The Mussulmans, on the other hand, are like 
the Christians, humanity in all its potencies. Mecca, without doubt, 
is still their religious centre, but their circumference is in all places, 
and within this enormous circle move fraternally Turks and Arabs, 
Chinese and Hindus, negroes and whites, all repeating, to what- 
ever blood they belong and whatever country they inhabit, from 
the bottom of their hearts: ‘‘God is God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” 

I add, that though superior to Judaism in the sense that I have 
explained, Islam is inferior to Christianity, though of course not to 
corrupted Christianity, such as we only too frequently find it among 
both Protestants and Catholics: oftimi cujusque pessima corruptio. 
But above all the churches that have disfigured it and are disfig- 
uring it, the spirit of the gospel possesses a sublimity, purity, and 
tenderness to which nothing in the Koran approaches. Jesus 
Christ did not found a church, nor did he formulate dogmas. The 
Gospel is an evident and abundant proof of this to him who knows 
how to read it. The Church is the work of St. Paul and of his dis- 
ciples. The dogmas are the work of the great councils. These 
two creations are legitimate and necessary, but they did not come 
from Jesus Christ. What Jesus Christ gave to the world, in the 
absence of a single line written by his hand or at his dictation, is 
the spirit which quickeneth those whom the letter killeth, the new 
spirit which comes from him at the same time that it does from God 
and which has produced in the world of souls and in the world of 
societies that marvellous development which has not its peer and 
which is far from having uttered its last word. ‘‘ He that believeth 
in me,” Jesus himself has said, ‘‘the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than this shall he do.” (John xiv, 12.) 

Inferior to genuine Christianity in its dogmas, its ethics, and 
especially its spirit, Islam is yet not opposed to it as Judaism is 
which crucified Jesus Christ and cast off St. Paul. Far from being 
foreign or opposed to Christianity, Islam, I make bold to say, is in 
reality a branch of it, as much so as are some of the doctrines 
within Christianity itself, which without being orthodox have pro- 
duced undeniable fruits, and in a certain measure excellent fruits, 
such as those of Arius and of Nestorius, and in our days of Chan- 
ning.! 

‘*Do you believe in Jesus?” asked of one of our Algerian 


1To speak only of the Goths, who were zealous Arians, they surpassed the orthodox French 
in light and in morality. It may even be regretted, with Herder, that the reorganisation of our 
West was not the work of the great Theodoric instead of Charlemagne, 
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Arabs an English missionary, one of that class who are making 
such touching but vain struggles to convert the Algerians to their 
Christianity. ‘‘I believe in him more than you do,” retorted the 
Arab. 

They certainly believe in him much more strongly and more 
sincerely than many indifferent or sceptical Christians with whom 
the missionaries should first occupy themselves. 

Repelled by the Byzantian subtleties, and we must also say 
by the paganism of the supposedly Christian masses, the prophet 
of Islam rejected the title Son of God which Jesus had bestowed 
upon himself and which according to Jesus is a real attribute of us 
all' though less so than in his case, but which our theologians and 
preachers have so strangely perverted. 

Mohammed calls Jesus ‘‘the soul of God.” He says that 
Jesus was miraculously brought forth by the Virgin Mary: ‘‘One 
‘‘day the angels said to Mary God gives thee tidings of his Word ; 
‘*his name shall be the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, illustrious 
‘*in this world and in the next, and of those whose place is nigh 
‘*to God.” (Koran, III., 40.) According to the Koran Jesus per- 
formed the most astonishing miracles besides revealing the purest 
doctrine. ‘‘ There shall be no one of those who have faith in the 
holy book but shall believe in him before his death.” (Koran, IV., 
157.) In not separating the mother from the son the Arab prophet 
conformed to the traditions of the Oriental Christians as laid down 
in the Gospels of Infancy, so popular at that period. Perhaps he 
was also making a touching application of the verse written by 
him in the Koran: ‘‘ Paradise is at the feet of mothers.” 

Be that as it may, Aissa, as they called Jesus, is to descend to 
earth again at the end of time, and will exterminate all the enemies 
of God and will cause goodness and virtue to reign upon earth. 

Am I right in saying that the Arabs are Christians after their 
fashion and that the Koran is related to the Gospel ? 


* 
* * 


We should now study Islamism in its results. But the space 
at my command compels me to be brief. It is in accordance with 
the spirit of our age, however, to value a religious or social sys- 
tem by the facts in which it has realised itself rather than by the 
ideas which are its programme, and in doing so, our age simply re- 
turns to the method proclaimed by Jesus Christ: ‘‘A good tree 


1 Go to my brethren,"’ says Jesus to Magdalene, “and say unto them, | ascend to my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God,” 
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cannot produce bad fruits, nor a bad tree good fruits. Ye shall 
judge them by their fruits.” 

The fruits of Islamism are of two kinds, those which it has 
produced for itself and those which it has produced for others. 

And first for itself. Closed as it is against all foreign propa- 
gandism, the Mussulman world is nourished wholly from its own 
substance, and whatever superficial or interested observers may 
say of it, it is still far from perishing. I would even say it has 
more vitality, not than Christianity proper, but more than the ex- 
isting forms of Christianity, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

A descendant of the crusaders, Prince Polignac, recently wrote 
me on the subject of Islam: ‘‘ This powerful discipline of souls 
‘‘does not count a single rebel among its adherents,—not a single 
‘‘atheist...... No such result could be realised without intrinsic 
‘‘greatness.”” And he added viva voce the bold words to which I 
subscribe: ‘‘The Arabs are better Christians than we and it is 
‘*through the God of Islam that we shall return to the gospels. 
‘* We have at present need of this intermediary between Jesus and 
‘‘ ourselves.”’ 

The Hegira is now in its fourteenth century, and as I am now 
speaking, more than 200,000,000 men date their chronology from 
it. We have, it is true, also our 200,000,000 Catholics and make 
much ado about the fact, but among these Catholics how many are 
there who are not Christians, how many who are not even the- 
ists 

Islam does not only conserve its faith, but it also propagates it, 
and its propaganda is now of a peaceful character. ‘‘Two things 
constitute the religion of the world,” wrote Abd-el-Kader, ‘the 
sword and the pen; but the sword is below the pen.” And the 
word is above the pen if it were only that it can address those 
who cannot read. And this is the plight of the innumerable black 
hordes of Africa among whom the missionaries of Islam are making 
so many proselytes. These hordes are plunged in the black night 
of the grossest fetishism. Islam lifts them directly to the most ab- 
solute monotheism, giving the lie to the chimerical law of Auguste 


1 To speak only of my own country, nothing is more incorrect than to assert, as is asserted 
every day, that Catholicism is the religion of the majority of the French people. ‘‘ Thirty-six mil- 
“lion Catholics is an easy thing to write on the official rolls, but the preacher who knows his 
*“ congregation knows what value is to be placed upon such statistics, falsified like all the rest. 
** Of these 36,c00,000 it would be rashness not to cut out 25,000,000. . .. There are in our country 
** 25,000,000 baptised Christians who care nothing for the clergy considered as the representatives 
** of God, as the dispensers of the truth, of grace, and the sacraments, brought into this world by 
“Jesus Christ.” (L'Esprit nouveau dans laction morale et religiense, by the Abbé J. Crestey, p. 
96, Paris, Guillaumin, 1895,) 
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Comte which makes polytheism the indispensable link between 
these two forms of religion. 

It is truly a grand and precious result, the bringing of these 
negroes from the adoration of physical objects to that of the invis- 
ible and supreme spirit; but with the same stroke the apostle of 
the Koran suppresses for them a great vice, the abuse of strong 
liquors, and a great crime, cannibalism. 

Finally, may I be permitted to say that Islam is called to give 
a necessary lesson to the many degenerate Christians who scoff at 
it. For they, of all, have the most need to profit by its example. 
These Christians, and they are numerous, have lost the living God 
of which they say that they alone possess him. Some have made 
of him an idol ; others have reduced him to a nullity. 

Twenty-six years ago, during that dreadful war of which we 
have as yet neither repaired the losses nor fully comprehended the 
lessons, Madame de Bismarck wrote to the Iron Chancellor: ‘‘I 
shall send you shortly the Book of Psalms that you may read the 
prophecy against the French. I tell you a people without God 
must disappear from the face of the earth.” 

Several years later a distinguished thinker, the heir of Auguste 
Comte and to-day professor in the Collége de France, pronounced 
the following words which, if they are true, give a show of justice 
to the Prussian puritanism: ‘‘Is there a city in the world that can 
‘‘compare with Paris, that ever living heart of the Revolution 
‘whence have gone forth the thousand voices of philosophy in the 
‘grand struggle against God—Paris, which after Rome became 
‘the leader of the West and will become the leader of the world ?””? 

France slanders herself more than she is slandered by those 
who look down upon her and seek her destruction. France is no 
more atheistic than it is idolatrous, but her official science and re- 
ligion would often lead one to believe that it is both at once. 

Two years ago or more I was on the frontiers of the empire of 
Morocco at Tlemcen. It was Friday, that day which is to the Mus- 
sulmans what Sunday is to us, or at least was to our fathers. By 
an exceptional favor, my wife and I were permitted to attend pub- 
lic prayers in the grand mosque. We should judge of the Arab 
genius, not by its present decadence, but by its ancient splendor. 
This temple which we entered is one of the most beautiful that the 
art and faith of men have erected to God. There were none of 


: - those superfluous ornaments, too often superstitious when not idol- 
gi atrous, that wound in our Christian temples the sentiment of the 


1M. Pierre Laffitte. Les Grands Types de l' Humanité, 
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beautiful and true as well as the more august and more rigid senti- 
ment of religion itself. The mosque was more full of faith than the 
cathedral. The commandment of Sinai was not broken here: ‘*] 
‘¢am thy God the eternal. Thou shalt have no other gods but me. 
‘¢ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or any likeness 
‘of anything that is in heaven above or that is in the earth be- 
‘‘neath or that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not 
‘bow down thyself to them nor serve them.” 

Devoid of images, the temple was full of worshippers. In our 
churches we ordinarily see only women, as if the worship they ren- 
der there were not a virile religion but were framed only for them 
and for their sons prior to the adult age. There were no women 
here—these pray in the neighboring oratories—but there were men, 
two thousand men, I had almost said two thousand warriors. They 
had the bearing of warriors and they prayed as they would have 
fought. They were all mingled together without distinction of 
rank or place. The red burnous of the chiefs touch the white 
burnous of common individuals and the tattered garments of the 
poor. For in this theocratic society, which is at the same time a 
democracy, the most absolute equality unites and binds believers 
together. 

The voice of the Iman was lifted from the other extremity of 
the mosque. He was no priest, for in this religion, so vigorous, 
so enthusiastic and with such a mastery over souls, which is now 
in the thirteen hundred and fifteenth! year of its existence, there 
is no clergy: its believers are its priests. The Iman is a believer 
specially charged with the direction of the worship. 

His assembled brothers responded to his appeal. Now pros- 
trated upon the earth, now with their backs turned towards the 
heavens but always with a sort of ecstasy, these children of the 
desert and of the Koran, these Arabs, half monks and half sol- 
diers, cry with one voice and with one heart: ‘‘ Allah is Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” Their cry shook the mosque as it had 
anciently shaken the world. Who knows but it will shake it again? 

At any rate a divine thrill coursed through my whole being. I 
joined, despite myself, in the prayer which was not mine and which 
was still mine, and I repeated from the bottom of my heart: ‘‘ Yes, 
God is God!” Woe to the men who think themselves civilised 
and free and who know no better than to blaspheme His mighty 
name or to suppress it! And woe to the men who think them- 
selves Christians and who profane the incommunicable name of 


1According to the Mohammedan chronology, which reckons time by purely lunar years. 
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Him who abides eternally in what is born and dies in time, by 
making what is infinite in him finite, and by associating with this 
God, justly jealous of his glory, with this sole and supreme Crea- 
tor, any creature howsoever perfect. 

Aye, God is God and Mohammed is his prophet! I do not 
know how he was so, by dint of what virtues and what ecstacies, 
despite what errors and what weaknesses. But I know that he 
was so. Without being a prophet and a great prophet too, one 
cannot incarnate God so profoundly in the soul, with such great 
power, such great passion, such holy passion, and cause him to be 
adored by so many races of men in all languages, in all continents, 
and through fourteen centuries. 

Yes, God is God, and Mohammed is his prophet! And I added 
without fear of contradiction from those who were praying in the 
mosque: ‘‘ Jesus is the Messiah.” He is ‘‘ The soul of God” who 
will come among us because we have neither loved nor known 
him ; because we have all of us crucified him, some of us in the 
flesh, and what is more sinful still, the rest of us in the spirit. He 
will come to judge, to punish, but also to pardon. ‘‘ Forgive them, 
O my Father, for they know not what they do!” 

That day is approaching, for we can no longer live in the re- 
ligious and moral anarchy into which we have fallen nor in the 
cruel antagonism which is its consequence and which is dragging 
the world to the depths of barbarism. 

On that day the final religion will be founded. True Christi- 
anity, that of Jesus, that of God, which has never yet been aught 
but a prophecy will be a reality. The human race reconciled, 
brought back to unity without losing its diversity, joined to heaven 
without being severed from earth, the human race will then form 
but one family of brothers under the paternity of God. Jesus has 
said: ‘‘ There shall be but one fold and one shepherd.” 

And I make bold to say that for those who can forestall the fu- 
ture that state has already come. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


HRISTIANITY has gathered into one focus the light of the re- 
ligious evolution of the various civilisations. Like a great 
river, it has not one source, but originates from the conflux of sev- 
eral streams. It has inherited the theology of the Jews with its 
stern monotheism, the philosophy of the Greeks in the form of 
Philo’s Neo-Platonism, and the incarnation idea of the Hindus. 
The conception of a God-man as the Son of God was a blasphemous 
idea to the pious Jew, and we find no trace of it in the Old Testa- 
ment; but it was a natural idea among the pagans, which, how- 
ever, had to be purified and chastened before it could be received 
as one of the most important factors in the religious movement of 
the Christian era. 
* 

India, the primitive home of religion and philosophy, exhibits 
as strong a tendency for monism as the Persian nation has shown 
for dualism. But the ancient monism of India is apt to lose itself 
in Pantism,'—a theory of the All according to which the absolute 
alone is possessed of reality, while all concrete existences are a 
mere sham, an illusion, a dream. The polytheism of the popular 
Hinduism is practically a pantheism in which the discrimination 
between good and evil is entirely lost sight of. Thus the struggle 
between good and evil is contemplated as a process of repeated 
God-incarnations made necessary, according to the idea of the 
Brahmans, by the appearance of tyranny and injustice, lack of rev- 
erence for the priests, encroachments of the warrior caste on the 
supremacy of the Brahmans, or some other disorder. While the 
enemies of the gods—giants, demons, and other monsters—are not 


1 Pantism, the theory of the All (from wav, root IIANT), is different from Pantheism, the the- 
ory which identifies the All (wav) with God (deeds). 
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radically bad, and cannot be regarded as devils in the sense of the 
Christian Satan, the Brahman gods in their.turn are by no means 
the representatives of pure goodness. Not only do they frequently 
assume shapes that to the taste of Western nations would be 
exceedingly ugly and diabolical, but the same deities who in one 
aspect are beneficent powers of life, are in another respect demons 
of destruction. 

Brahm, the highest god of Brahmanism, represents the All, or 
the abstract idea of being. He is conceived as a trinity which is 
called Trimirti, consisting of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

Brahmi, the first-originated of all beings, the lord of all crea- 
tures, the father of all the universes, is the divine mind who is the 
beginning of all. He is called 
Aja, the not-born, because he 
has originated, but was not be- 
gotten. 

Brahma originated from 
i. e., undifferentiated being, in 
which he existed from eternity 
in an embryonic form. 

Brahm4’s consort, Saras- 
vati, also called Brahmi or Brah- 
mini, is the goddess of poetry, 


learning. and music BRAHMA AND SURASWATI. 
: (Reproduced from Coleman.) 
Brahma is the creator of 


man. We are told in the Yajurveda that the god produced from 
himself the soul, which is accordingly a part of his own being, and 
clothed it with a body—a process which is reported in the reverse 
order in the Hebrew Genesis, where Elohim creates first the body 
and then breathes the life into the body, which makes of man a 
living soul. 

Brahma is pictured with four heads and four hands, in which 
he holds a spoon, a sacrificial basin, a rosary, and the Vedas. One 
of the four hands is frequently represented as empty. He sits ona 
lotus which grows from Vishnu’s navel, representing the spirit that 
broods over the waters. 

Brahma keeps the first place in the speculations of philoso- 
phers, where he is identified with the life-breath of the world, the 
Atman or self that appears in man’s soul, but he has not exer- 
cised a great influence on the people. The gods of the people must 
be less abstract, more concrete and more human. Thus it is nat- 
ural that Vishnu, the second person of the trinity, the deity of 
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avatars or incarnations, is, for all practical purposes, by far more 
important than Brahma. 

Vishnu appears in ten incarnations, which are as follows :}! 

In the first incarnation, called the Matsya-Avatar, Vishnu as- 
sumes the form of a fish in order to recover the Vedas stolen by 
evil demons and hidden in the floods of a deluge that covered the 
whole earth. This incarnation is of interest because we read in 
the Pistis Sophia (one of the most important gnostic books) that 
the books of Ieou, which were dictated by God to Enoch in para- 
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VisHNU, LAKSHMI, AND BRAHMA. 


[Vishnu reclines on a flower, supported by the serpent Ananta (a symbol of 
eternity), floating on the primeval waters of the undifferentiated world-substance.] . 
After a native illustration, reproduced from Coleman. 


dise, were preserved by Kalapatauréth from destruction in the 
deluge.? 

In order to enable the gods to procure the immortality-giving 
drink, amrita, Vishnu appeared as an immense tortoise in the kirm- 
avatar, his second incarnation. He lifted on his back the world- 
pillar, the mountain Mandaras; and the world-serpent, Vasuki (or 
Anantas, i. e., infinite), was wound about it like a rope. The gods 


1Since it is our intention to be brief, we do not enter in this exposition of the ten avatars 
into any details that could be omitted and neglect to mention the variants of the myths. 


2MS., p. 354, English translation from Schwartze's latest translation by G. R. S. Meade, 
P. 354- 
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seized the tail, the demons (daityas) the head, and they began to 
churn the ocean, which produced Vishnu’s gem, Kaustubha; Va- 
runani, the goddess of the sea; the Apsaras, lovely sprites, cor- 
responding to the Greek nymphs; Indra’s horse, with seven heads ; 
Kamadhenu, the cow of plenty; Airavata, Indra’s elephant; the 
tree of abundance; Chandra, the god of the moon; Suri, the god- 
dess of wine; and, finally, Dhanvantari, the Indian A<sculapius, 
who is in possession of the water of life. The serpent began now 
to spit venom, which blinded the demons, while the gods drank 
the amrita. 


THe MatTsyaA AVATAR OR Fisu In- Tue Kurm AVATAR OR TORTOISE 
CARNATION. INCARNATION.! 


The third incarnation is the Varaha-avatar, in which Vishnu, 
in the shape of a wild boar, kills, with his tusks, the demon Hiran- 
yaksha, who threatened to destroy the world. 

Hiranyaksha’s brother, Hiranya-KaSipu, had a son by the 
name of Prahlada, who was a pious devotee of Vishnu. The un- 
natural father tried to kill his son, but the latter escaped all dan- 
ger because he did not cease to pray to Vishnu. When Hiranya- 
Kasipu expressed a doubt of Vishnu’s omnipresence, mockingly 
declaring that he could not possibly be in a column to which he 


1All the Avatar pictures are from Pickart. 
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pointed, the wrathful god decided to punish the scoffer. The col- 
umn rent in twain, and Vishnu, proceeding from its interior in the 
shape of a monster half man half lion, tore Hiranya KaSsipu to 
pieces. This fourth incarnation is called the Narasinha-avatar. 
Its moral is to impress upon the people the sad fate of those who 
do not believe in Vishnu. 

Prahlada’s grandson, Balis, was a pious king, but on that very 
account dangerous to the gods, for he was just about to complete 
the hundredth grand sacrifice, by which he would have acquired 


< 


THE VARAHA AVATAR OR WILD Boar THe NarRaAsi7zHa AVATAR OR MAN-LION 
INCARNATION. INCARNATION. 


sufficient power to dethrone Indra. Vishnu came to the assistance 
of the god of heaven and appeared before Balis as a dwarf in the 
guise of a Brahman mendicant. Balis honored him with presents 
and promised to fulfil his desire, whereupon the dwarf requested 
three paces of ground. This was gladly granted under a severe oath 
that would be binding on gods and men. Then the dwarf assumed 
a huge shape and stepped with the first pace over the whole earth, 
with the second over the atmosphere, with the third into the infin- 
ity of the heavens. This is the reason why Vishnu is called Tripa- 
das, or Trivikramas, the three-paced god. Thus Balis was pre- 
vented completing the hundredth sacrifice, and Indra was again 
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safe on his throne. This dwarf incarnation is called the Vamana 
avatar. 

The sixth incarnation, called the Parashura avatar, is histor- 
ical in its character, for it reflects the struggles between the 
warrior-caste and the Brahmans for supremacy. It is said that 
Jamadagni, a pious Brahman, had received from the gods the 
miraculous cow, Kamadugha (or Surabhi), which provided him, 
his wife, Renuk4, and their son, Rama, with every luxury. Kart- 
tavirya, a king of the warrior-caste, visits him, and seeing the 
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THe VAMANA AVATAR OR DWARF Tue ParasHuraA AVATAR OR BATTLE-AX 
INCARNATION, INCARNATION. 


wealth of the Brahman, tries to take the cow from him, but the 
cow kills all who dare to approach her, and rises into heaven, 
whereupon K§irttavirya in his wrath slays the pious Jamadagni. 
Rama, the son of the murdered Brahman, invokes Vishnu’s help 
for the punishment of the wicked king, and the god not only pre- 
sents him with a bow and a battle-ax, which latter is called in San- 
skrit paracus, the Greek 2éAexus (hence the name of this avatar), 
but also incarnates himself in Rama. Karttavirya is described to be 
in possession of a thousand arms, wielding a thousand weapons, 
but Rama, endowed with the divine powers of Vishnu, conquers 
him after a decisive struggle. 
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The Rama Chandra avatar has taken a firm hold on the Indian 
mind, and is described in the Ramayana, an epic which is the 


HanuMAN, THE Monkey KinG, BUILDING THE BripGe OvER THE STRAIT BETWEEN 
INDIA AND Lanka. (Reproduced from Coleman.) 


Hindu Odyssey, to the narrative of which the legend of Rima 
bears a great resemblance. 

_ Rama Chandra lived with his wife Sita (frequently regarded 
as an incarnation of Lakshmi) and 
with his half-brother Lakshmana in 
the wilderness of the south, where 
he had withdrawn in order to obey 
his father, who had unjustly ban- 
ished him and appointed Bharata, 
another son of his, as heir to the 
throne. The demon-king, Ravana, 
waged war against Rima, and car- 
ried off Sita while he and his brother 
were hunting. It is impossible to 
Tue Monkey Kine Sucriva FickT- relate here Rama’s adventures in 
inc. (Reproduced from Coleman.) on the island of Ceylon, how 
he fought with giants and demons, how the monkey kings, Lugriva 
and Hanuman, became his allies, how Hanuman jumped over to 
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Lanka, the island of Ceylon, to reconnoitre the enemy’s country, 
how the monkeys built a bridge over the strait by throwing stones 
into the water, how Rama pursued Ravana to Lanka, and finally 
how he vanquished Ravana and recovered his faithful wife Sita. 
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VisHNU AND SHRI-LaksHM1 AS RAMA CHANDRA AND Sita Happy 
Reunion (Reproduced from Coleman.) 

Like the sixth avatar, the Rama Chandra avatar also probably 
contains historical reminiscences. It resembles both the Trojan 
War and the Gudrun Saga, the epics of Western nations that re- 
late the story of an abducted wife. The mythical part of all these 
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stories describes the wanderings of the sun god in search of his 
consort, the moon. 

In his eighth incarnation, 
the Krishna avatar, Vishnu 
has reached the ideal man-god 
of the Hindus. Kansa, called 
Kalankura (i. e., crane), the 
tyrant of Mathura, prophesies 
that the eighth son of his 
sister, Devaki, will take his 
throne. He therefore decides 
to kill all the children of hissis- 

: ter. Her eighth son, Krishna, 
Si, was an incarnation 

(Reproduced from Coleman.) of Vishnu, who spoke at once 
after his birth, comforted his mother, and gave directions to his fa- 
ther, Vasudeva, how to save him. Vasudeva carried the infant, pro- 


x 


Tue RAma CHANDRA AVATAR. Tue KrisHNA AVATAR. 
Vishnu and his incarnation in Rama Vishnu is born as Krishna and mirac- 
Chandra, assisted by the Monkey King ulously saved from the prosecutions of 
Hanuman, vanquish Ravana. the tyrant of Mathur4. 


tected by the serpent king, over the river Jamun, and exchanged 
him in Gokula for a ‘girl which Yasuda had just borne to the cow- 
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herd, Nanda. Kansa seized at once the girl baby, but before he 
could kill her she raised herself into the air, explained to the wrath- 
ful king that Krishna had been saved, and disappeared in the form 
of lightning. Kansa now decided to have all the babies in his em- 
pire killed, but Krishna escaped again. A demon nurse was sent 
to poison him with her venomous milk, but he bit and killed her, 
while his stepfather decided to remove to a more distant country in 
order to escape the continued hostilities of the king. Krishna slew 
the huge serpent, Kali-naga, overcame the giant Shishoo-polu, 
killed the monster bird that tried to peck out his eyes, and also a 
malignant wild ass. He burnt the entrails of the alligator-shaped 


KRISHNA, THE FAVORITE OF THE CouNTRY Lasszs or GOKULA. 
(Reproduced from Coleman.) 


Peck-Assoort who had devoured him, and choked Aghi-Assoor, the 
dragon who attempted to swallow him. When Krishna had grown 
to youth he became the favorite of the lasses of Gokula. When he 
played the flute every one of the dancing girls believed that the 
swain whom she embraced was Krishna himself. He fell in love 
with the country girl Radha, the story of which is sung in the Jag- 
adeva’s poem, Gitagovinda. He protected the cowherds against 
storm and fire, and finally marched against Kansa, killed him and 
took possession of his throne. 
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Krishna plays also a prominent part in the Mahabhfrata, the 
Iliad of the Hindus, which describes the war between the Kurus 
and the Pandus,! both descendants of Bharata and both grand- 


KrisHna’s ADVENTURES. (Reproduced from Coleman.) 


children of Vyasa. Dhritarashtra, the father of the Kurus, was 
king of Hastinapur, but being blind, Bhishma, his uncle, reigned 
in his stead. After a test of the faculties of the young princes, in 


3 The Pandus are also called Pandavas, and the Kurus Kamavas. 
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which the Pandu Arjuna, the skilled bowman and the Hindu Tell, 
showed himself superior to all the others, the oldest Pandu-prince, 
Yudhishthira, was installed as heir apparent. The Kurus, how- 
ever, who managed to remain in power, tried to burn the Pandus, 
but they escaped and lived for some time in the disguise of men- 
dicant Brahmans. Having allied themselves, by marriage with 
Draupadi,! the daughter of Drupada, king of Panchala, with a 
powerful monarch, the Pandus reappeared at HastinApur and in- 
duced Dhritarishtra to divide the kingdom between his sons, the 
Kurus, and his nephews, the Pandus; but at a festival, held at 
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Tue BatrLe BetTweeNn THE KurRuUS AND PANDUS ON THE FIELD oF KURUKSHETRA 
(Reproduced from Wilkins. ) 


Hastinapur, Yudhishthira, the chief of the Pandus, staked in a 
game of dice his kingdom, all his possessions, and Draupadi her- 
self, and lost everything. The Kurus granted their cousins to re- 
cover their share of the kingdom, after thirteen years, if they would 
live twelve years with Draupadi in the forest and remain another 
year in exile; but when this period had elapsed, the Kurus refused 
to give up the country or any part of it, and thus the war became 
unavoidable. Then Duryodhana, the Kuru prince, and Arjuna, 

1That the five Pandus held Draupadt in common as their wife, proves the high antiquity 
ofthe story. Polyandry was apparently a practice not uncommon in ancient times. It prevails 
still to-day among the less cultured hill tribes. But being at variance with the Aryan customs of 
the age in which the MahAabb4rata was versified, Vyasa (the Homer or “ arranger" of the poem, 


and its supposed author) tries to explain it allegorically, Draupad! being Lakshm!, and the five 
Pandu brothers representing five different forms of one and the same Indra. 
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the main hero of the Pandus, called on Krishna for securing his 
assistance. Krishna decided not to take an active part in the fight 
himself, but left to Arjuna, whom he had seen first, the choice be- 
tween his (Krishna’s) company as a mere adviser or his (Krishna’s) 
army of a hundred million warriors. Arjuna chose Krishna him- 
self, and left the hundred million warriors to his rivals, the Kurus. 
The two armies met on the field of Kurukshetra, near Delhi. Dur- 
ing the battle, as we read in the Bhagavadgita, Krishna accompa- 
nies Arjuna as his charioteer and explains to him the depth and 
breadth of the religious philosophy of the Hindus. The Pandus 
conquer the Kurus, and Yudhishthira becomes king of Hastinapur. 
After sundry additional adventures the Pandus go to heaven, where 
they find that rest and happiness which is unattainable on earth. 

The Mahabharata, like the Wars of the Roses, shows neither 
party in a favorable light; but the epic is written from the stand- 
point of the Pandus, whose demeanor is always extolled, while the 
Kurus are throughout characterised as extremely unworthy and 
mean. 

Krishna is the Hindu Apollo, Orpheus, and Hercules in one 
person, and there is no god in the Hindu Pantheon who is dearer 
to the Brahman heart than he. Many of his adventures, such as 
his escape from the Hindu Herod, the massacre of babes, his 
transfiguration, etc., reappear in a modified form in Buddhist le- 
gends and bear some resemblance to the events told of Christ in 
the New Testament. 

In his ninth incarnation Vishnu appears as Buddha, the en- 
lightened one, to be a teacher of morals, of purity, charity, and 
compassionate love toward all beings. It is difficult to state the 
differences between the Buddha avatar of the Brahmans and the 
Buddha of the Buddhists. The latter, there can be no doubt, 
was a historical personality, by the name of Gautama, the son of 
Shuddhédana of the warrior caste, while the former is a mere 
ideal figure of ethical perfection. Burnouf! proposes to regard 
both as quite distinct, and he is right, but we need not for that 
reason deny that, on the one hand, the ideal of a Buddha avatar 
was a prominent factor in the formation of Buddhism, while on the 
other hand Gautama’s teachings have, since the rise of Buddhism, 
powerfully affected and considerably modified the Buddha ideal of 
the Brahmans. Whatever may be the historical relation between 
the Hindu Buddha and the Buddha of the Buddhists, this much is 


l Histoire du Buddhisme, 1., 338. 
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sure: the Buddha has been received by the Brahmans as one of 
the members of the Hindu Pantheon. 

The Hindu deity that is nearest in spirit to the Buddha avatar 
is Jagannath, the god of love and mercy. 

The tenth avatar has not yet been completed. Vishnu is ex- 
pected to appear on a winged white horse to reward the virtuous, 
convert the sinners, and destroy all evil. 

The horse has one foot raised, and when it places its foot 
down, the time of the incarnation will find its fulfilment. 


Tue BuppHa AVATAR OR VISHNU's IN- Tue Kaki AVATAR OR THE WHITE 
CARNATION AS THE ENLIGHTENED Horse INCARNATION. 
TEACHER OF MANKIND. 


The third person of the Indian trinity is Siva, the Auspicious 
One, representing the end of the world and its regeneration. He 
is commonly represented by the Amga as a symbol of the creative 
faculty and by the all-devouring fire, the tongued flame of which is 
pictured in a triangle turning its point upwards /\. 

Sir Monier Monier Williams (in Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
p. 68) says of this deity, which is ‘‘more mystical and less hu- 
man than the incarnated Vishnu,” that his symbol, the linga, is 
‘‘never in the mind of a Saiva (or Siva-worshipper) connected 
with indecent ideas, nor with sexual love.” The linga, or, as the 
Romans called it, the phallus, the male organ of generation, be- 
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comes at the first dawn of civilisation, almost among all the na- 
tions of the world, an object of great awe and reverence. As the 
symbol of the creative principle it is regarded as the most essential 
attribute of both the God-Creator himself and all those who hold 
authority in his name. The linga develops in the hand of the med- 
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Kavi-DurGaA IN THE Hindu PANTHEON. (Reproduced from Wilkins.) 


icine man into a wand, in the hand of the priest into a staff, and in 
the hand of the king into a sceptre. The yoni, or female organ, is 
regarded as the symbol of Siva’s consort, Parvati, and is wor- 
shipped in connexion with the linga by the sect of the Sactis. Per- 
forated rocks are considered as emblems of the yoni, through which 
pilgrims pass for the purpose of being regenerated, a ceremony in 
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which Hindus place great faith for its sin-expelling significance. 
(See Charles Coleman, Zhe Mythology of the Hindus, 1832, p. 175.) 

Siva’s consort, Kali, is one of the greatest divinities of India. 
She is the goddess of a hundred names, representing not only the 
power of nature, but also the ruthless cruelty of nature’s laws. She 
is called Parvati, the blessed mother, and Durga, which means 
‘shard to go through,” symbolising war and all kinds of danger. 
She is in the pantheon of modern Hinduism the central figure; and 
in spite of the universality of Brahma in philosophical specula- 
tions, in spite of the omnipresence of Vishnu and his constant rein- 
carnations as told in ancient myths and legends, in spite of the om- 
nipotence of Siva, and the high place given him in Hindu dogma- 
tology, she is the main recipient of Hindu worship all over the 
country. As Kali she is identified with time, the all-devourer, and 
is pictured as enjoying destruction, perdition, and murder in any 
form, trampling under foot even her own husband. There is 
scarcely a village without a temple devoted to her, and her images 
can be seen in thousands of forms. Her appearance is pleasant 
only as Pavarti; in all other shapes she is frightful, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand the reverence which the pious Hindu cherishes 
for this most diabolical deity, who among the Buddhists of Thibet 
is changed into a devilish demon under the name of mKha’sGréma. 

The Pantheism which lies at the bottom of the whole Hindu 
mythology finds expression in the worship of HariHara, who is a 
combination of Vishnu and Siva. In the Mahatmya, or collection 
of temple legends of the HariHara shrine at HariHara, a town in 
the province of Mysore, I‘vara says:' 

‘* There are heretics amongst men who reject the Vedas and the Shastras, who 
live without purificatory ceremonies and established rules of conduct, and are filled 
with hatred of Vishnu: so also there are heretical followers of Vishnu, who are 
similarly filled with hatred of Shiva. All these wicked men shall go to hell so long 
as this world endures. I will not receive worship from any man who makes a dis- 
tinction between Vasudeva and my own divinity: I will divide every such man in 
two with my saw. For I have assumed the form of HariHara in order to destroy 
the teaching that there is a difference between us: and he who knows within him- 
self that HariHara is the god of gods, shall inherit the highest heaven.” 

There are in Hindu mythology innumerable other deities, 
among whom Indra, the thunder-god, is the greatest, as the hero 
among the gods of secondary rank, reminding us of the Thor of 
the Norsemen; but Varuna, the Hindu Kronos, Agni the god of 
fire, have also at times been very prominent. 


1The legends of the Shrine of HariHara, translated from the Sanskrit by Rev. Thomas 
Foulkes. 
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There are in addition gods of third degree, such as Kama, the 
Hindu Amor, Gane§a, the elephant-headed god of wisdom!, and 
Karttikeya,? the leader of the good demons, on the peacock, both 
sons of Siva, and others. In addition, we have a great number 
of devas, sprites, and goblins. Some of them are good, as the 
Gandharvas, others at least not naturally ill-intentioned, as for in- 
stance the Apsaras, (a kind of Hindu elves), but most of them are 
dangerous and demoniacal. Such are the general mischief-makers, 
the Asuras, the Pretas, or ghosts, the Bhiitas, or spook-spirits, the 
baby-killing Grahas, the Rakshasas, who are either giants or vam- 
pires, not to mention all the other demons of less power and im- 
portance. 


1Ganesa, which means the lord (fsa) of hosts (gaa), is originally Siva himself, and he was 
invoked under that name by writers of books to drive away evil demons. 


2 Karttikeya is also called Subrahmanya and Skanda. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.’ 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


IT. Israel Prior to the Origin of the National Kingdom. 


AVING SATISFIED OURSELVES that Israel’s oldest tra- 

ditions fit very easily into the course of the ancient history of 

the Orient as known to us from other sources, our task will now be 

to translate these oldest traditions out of the language of legend 

into that of history, or in other words, to ascertain their historical 

content. To this end we must first of all have a clear idea of the 
point of view that is to be our guide in the process. 

With most earnest conviction I have already recognised Abra- 
ham as a strictly historical personage, and it might be thought that 
what is true of the father should hold for the son and grandchil- 
dren. But this conclusion would be premature. Greek tradition 
ascribes to Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, two sons: Eunomos 
and Eukosmos, i. e., Law and Order. No reasonable person will 
doubt that Lycurgus was a historical personage, but that he actu- 
ally had two sons named ‘‘Law” and **Order” will scarcely be be- 
lieved. The tradition will be understood to mean that by his whole 
public activity he became the father of law and order for Sparta. 

I have purposely chosen the example of Lycurgus because 
here the names themselves speak plainly. It is the same with He- 
brew tradition. The names which it gives us in connexion with 
Abraham are all names of races and tribes, and accordingly we are 
beyond question in the realm of personification ; for races never 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C, H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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adopt the names of individuals, but the patronymic tribal ancestor 
is first and ever a composite, a personification of the people. When 
the Hellenes derive themselves from a patriarch Hellen, who has 
two sons, Aolus and Dorus, and two grandsons, Achzus and Ion, 
no one will dream of looking for historical individuals here, but 
will immediately recognise in them the entire race of the Hellenes 
and the tribes into which it was divided. Or when in the well-known 
list of races in Genesis Shem has the five sons, Elam, Asshur, Ar- 
pachshad, Lud, and Aram, every one will see in this directly a very 
evident way of representing that those five peoples were regarded 
as branches of the great Semitic race and language group to which 
Israel itself belonged. 

And thus also must the primitive history of Israel be regarded. 
However plastic and distinct the individualities of Ishmael and 
Edom, Israel and Joseph may seem to us, they are all only person- 
ifications and representations of the races or tribes whose names 
they bear. A glimmer of this truth is seen quite clearly in Hebrew 
tradition itself. When Rebekah, before the birth of the twins 
whose mother she is to become, receives the divine annunciation: 

‘* Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels : 

And the one people shall be stronger than the other — ; 

And the elder shall serve the younger,” 
it is said with all directness that we are dealing here not with single 
individuals, but with races. And when Jacob and Laban together 
set up a boundary-stone upon Mount Gilead and make a solemn 
and sworn covenant that neither of them henceforth will pass this 
boundary with evil intent, it is perfectly plain that this is not a 
private agreement between father-in-law and son-in-law, but a legal 
regulation of tribal boundary rights between Israel and Aram, 
which according to the Hebrew manner of speaking reaches unto 
southward of Damascus and to the mountain of Gilead. 

What is historically significant in this tradition is the purely 
genealogical element, the relations of age and kinship between the 
various personages. To return once more to the Greek illustration 
cited, just as we must conciude when A¢olus and Dorus appear as 
sons, and Achzus and Ion as grandsons of the patriarch Hellen, 
that the AZolians and Dorians are older tribal organisations and 
entered history earlier than the Achaians and Ionians, so it is in 
the case of Hebrew tradition : those tribes which were consolidated 
earlier in a political and national way are regarded as older, and 
the genealogical kinship corresponds to the ethnographic relation- 
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ship. When Moab and Ammon appear as sons of the nephew of 
the patriarch, and Edom and Israel on the contrary as his twin 
grandsons, this means: Moab and Ammon are closely related to 
each other, and Israel too recognises its kinship with them, but 
only as cousins, not as close kin, while with Edom it feels very 
closely related, in a kinship as of brothers, even of twin brothers. 
And when of these twin brothers Edom is the elder, this signifies: 
Edom was earlier consolidated into a political body, a nation, be- 
came a people in the historical sense earlier than Israel. And when 
Israel is represented as the son of the patriarch by a concubine, 
this means: Israel recognises a race relationship even with the 
Bedouins of the Syro-Arabian desert, which borders on Palestine, 
but regards this relationship as a very remote one. Having thus 
established the correct point of view for an historical understand- 
ing of the oldest traditions of Israel, let us now proceed to loose 
their tongue and hear their testimony as historical witnesses. 

As we have seen, about 1500 B. C. a party of emigrants from 
Mesopotamia set out for Palestine under the lead of Abraham, and 
among them must have been, along with the ancestors of Israel, 
those of Moab, Ammon, and Edom as well. That these races so 
closely related to Israel are also not natives of the lands occupied 
by them in historical times, but are immigrants, is declared quite 
expressly, and certainly not without reason, by Hebrew tradition. 
The new arrivals were nomads, wandering shepherds, going about 
the country peacefully and seeking pasture for their flocks. It is 


therefore only natural if they turned to the portions of the land. 


best suited to grazing. One branch soon crossed over the Jordan 
and settled in the luxuriant pastures of the country east of the 
Jordan ; and here where the Egyptian dominion did not reach they 
succeeded in a comparatively short time in forming a political and 
national organisation as Moab and Ammon. Separated from the 
others by the Jordan, these tribes thenceforth went their own way. 
West of the Jordan the march went mainly toward the south. 
The more thinly populated south with the abundant growth of 
grass in the mountains of Judah seemed made for such nomadic 
shepherds, and it is therefore not accidental, but rests on sound 
historical tradition, when the legend locates Abraham as well as 
Isaac in the south. In Canaan they adopt the language of Canaan: 
this important process, too, must have taken place in the pre- 
Egyptian time, and at the same time and in the same way among 
all the related tribes ; for the Moabites, too, speak a language dif- 
fering from the Hebrew only in unimportant dialectic respects. 
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But we have to examine another important element of the tra- 
dition. It represents Abraham as a religious leader and hero, and 
I find myself compelled to regard this feature also as historical. 
The appearance and achievements of Moses would be entirely in- 
explicable unless the people already had an almost distinctive reli- 
gious character: for it is ‘‘the God of the Fathers’’ whom Moses 
proposes to bring and proclaim to Israel. The details of this mat- 
ter are of course beyond inquiry and recognition, but we must 
maintain the fact unqualifiedly. 

The next occurrence of historical importance is a further divi- 
sion within the portion of the Abrahamitic expedition that remained 
in Palestine. Not too soon after the settlement in Canaan,—Edom 
and Israel are lateborn grandsons, not sons, of Abraham,—the 
chief part turned further toward the south, where on Mount Seir 
dwelt the evidently uncivilised tribe of the Horites, and where the 
very nature of the land was a guarantee that the dominion of Egypt 
was but nominal. They succeeded in overcoming the Horites and 
in forming a political and national unity as Edom. More thana 
thousand years they remained in undisputed possession of this ter- 
ritory. About the time when these events must have taken place, 
the Egyptian prefect in Jerusalem, Abdichiba, writes to the Pha- 
raoh Amenhotep, in the before-mentioned correspondence of Tell- 
el-Amarna, of Chabiri tribes that were making him much trouble 
and against whom he urgently begs the Pharaoh for support. There 
has been an attempt to find the Hebrews in these Chabiri, and the 
identification is possible from a linguistic point of view; but it is 
too much out of harmony with the whole character of Israelitish 
tradition itself for us to adopt it. Yet we may learn from this let- 
ter that southern Palestine was at that time in ferment and turmoil, 
and thus we have even here the appropriate historical background. 

Of course, the Abrahamitic expedition was much reduced by 
the separation of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, and perhaps it would 
have been unable to maintain its identity if help had not come from 
the original home in Mesopotamia. This is Jacob, whose name 
means ‘‘reinforcement,” ‘‘straggler.” Jacob appears as father of 
twelve sons: these are the tribes into which Israel was divided in 
historical times. Legend has these sons, with the exception of 
Benjamin, born in Haran and the patriarch brought thence by 
them to Palestine: this is significant and shows that we are deal- 
ing here with fresh additions from without. Among these twelve 
sons the genealogical relationship is especially important. They 
fall into four groups, personified by the legend in four mothers: 
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two wives and two concubines of the patriarch. We have four 
groups: a Leah group, a Rachel group, a Bilhah group, and a Zil- 
pah group. The oldest and most important of these groups is the 
Leah group, and next to it the Zilpah group; but not less in power 
and nobility was the Rachel group, with which the Bilhah group 
was more closely connected. 

In the origin and formation of the tribes we have one of the 
obscurest points in the primitive history of Israel; but weighty 
reasons confirm us in thinking that we must place the beginnings 
of tribal formation in the pre-Egyptian period. In order to avoid 
false conceptions, we must endeavor to get a clear idea of what a 
tribe is according to oriental views. We are inclined to conceive 
of a tribe as something great and important; but that would bea 
great mistake. The Turkish Bureau of Statistics publishes a list 
of the Bedouin tribes that wander in Dscholan, the region east of 
the Sea of Galilee; there are 29 enumerated and their number 
given by tents, the tents being estimated at an average of five per- 
sons. Of these 29 ‘‘tribes” two consist of 4 tents, two of 6, five 
of 8, and the most numerous of 300. This, then, would make for 
the largest in round numbers 1500 souls, while groups of only 20 
souls are reckoned as separate tribes. On an average each of these 
29 tribes has 40 tents, or in round numbers 200 souls. Such are 
the ideas of size with which we have to deal in treating the earliest 
tribal history of Israel. Even in historical times the tribe of Dan 
is estimated at 600 fighting men, and all Israel at 40,000. 

It is not to be assumed that the Abrahamitic expedition had 
no connexion with the formation of the tribes, and there has been 
_a disposition to see in the Leah group, which is generally regarded 
as the oldest and comprising the firstborn sons, the portions of the 
Abrahamitic expedition that remained in Canaan, and in the Rachel 
group the reinforcements from Haran, so that Jacob and Joseph 
would at bottom be terms of the same size historically. At any 
rate we must distinguish two expeditions; the second we shall call 
the Jacobitic. This one united with the portions of the Abraham- 
itic expedition that remained in Canaan—the legend has Jacob also 
settle in the southern part of the land—and now becomes the rep- 
resentative of the historical development. And the two expeditions 
were united not outwardly alone, but spiritually as well: the faith 
of Abraham was transmitted to Jacob and was perpetuated in him 
as the noblest inheritance from his ancestors. 

The next feature reported by tradition is the internal strifes 
among the tribes. Presuming upon his power and upon being the 
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representative of the national history, Joseph, from whom Benja- 
min had probably not yet separated, laid claim to the hegemony, 
but had to give up in the face of a coalition of the other tribes, 
and went to Egypt, whose fertile and grassy borderlands on the 
side of Asia, on the isthmus of Suez, had been from early times 
the scene of strife among Semitic nomads. 

With Joseph the Bilhah group had lost its chief support. Now 
the Leah group attempted to gain control of it, and the firstborn 
of the Leah group, Reuben, seems to have planned to achieve this 
by violence; but the tough and doughty tribes of Dan and Naph- 
tali maintained their independence, and Reuben retired from the 
contest so reduced that he lost forever his birthright, i. e., his for- 
mer power and standing. The only case in which the tribe of 
Reuben, or members of it, play a historical part is the insurrection 
of the Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram, against the Levite Moses, 
to whom they deny the leadership,—another contest for the hege- 
mony. Legend has personified these occurrences in a crime on 
the part of Reuben with Bilhah, his father’s wife, on account of 
which he is cursed and deprived of his birthright. 

But soon conditions must have arisen which forced all the 
tribes to migrate. They followed the path of Joseph, and the lat- 
ter now took noble revenge; forgetting the cause of offence and 
mindful only of the old kinship, he hospitably opened to his dis- 
tressed brethren the territory occupied by himself. 

Thus all the sons of Jacob had come to Egypt. At first the 
Egyptian government, to which stich settlements of Semitic nom- 
ads in the borderlands was a very common affair, seems to have 
met the strangers with kindly neutrality; but soon there was a 
very keen change in their situation, and the reason for this is to 
be found in a change of the historical and political conditions. 
Even in the Tell-el-Amarna correspondence, Ribaddi, the Egyptian 
prefect of Gebal (the Greek Byblos), complains of the Chatti who are 
advancing threateningly against northern Palestine. This people, 
the Hittites of the Old Testament, did in fact at this time, during 
a temporary decline of the Egyptian power, set up a great king- 
dom between the Euphrates and Lebanon. Judging by the names 
of their rulers on the numerous monuments left by them, they 
were not Semites, and the attempt has been made to identify them 
with the Armenians, and even to designate their language as An- 
cient Armenian. 

When under Seti I. the Egyptian power began to revive, it 
undertook immediately the recovery of the former dominion in 
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Asia; but Seti was diverted toward the West and had to devote 
his chief attention to the Lybians. His son, Rameses II., however, 
equipped a great expedition against the kingdom of the Cheta and 
claims to have subdued them completely. But the end of the long 
contest was a treaty which proves the very opposite: the two 
opponents, who had apparently recognised themselves as well 
matched, concluded a perpetual peace, the letter of which is pre- 
served to us as the oldest political treaty in history. When this 
treaty, the Egyptian version, it should be added, in which alone 
it is preserved, begins with the words: ‘‘Chetasar, the great king 
of Cheta, enters into treaty from this day on with Ramessu, the 
great prince of Egypt,” one sees directly that this is not the style 
in which the vanquished deals with the victor. Evidently the 
kingdom of the Cheta remained unreduced and embraced all north- 
ern Palestine, while only southern Palestine returned into the for- 
mer subjection to Egypt. 

That this perpetual peace was not a finality was probably clear 
to both the contracting parties, and at least it was a heavily armed 
peace. Therefore we can understand why Rameses regarded dis- 
trustfully the alien elements on his eastern border facing Asia ; be- 
sides, for his great architectural undertakings,—he was unques- 
tionably the greatest builder of ancient Egypt,—he needed laborers, 
and so he resorted to the measure of impressing as public slaves 
the Semitic settlers on the isthmus of Suez and forced them to do 
heavy labor under strong military guard. It is claimed that there 
is a direct reference to the Israelites in a papyrus of the time of 
Rameses II. which speaks of ‘‘Apurin” who drag stone for the 
constructions of King Rameses. These Apurin, who are also men- 
tioned elsewhere, are not, indeed, the Hebrews, but the papyrus is 
incontestable evidence that under Rameses II. alien settlers were 
really treated as the Israelites were treated by him according to 
their traditions. In the very Land of Goshen there have been dis- 
covered numerous structures of bricks made of Nile mud and 
chopped straw und bearing the arms of Rameses II. 

And so from free nomads the Israelites had become Egyptian 
serfs. It will be easily understood that of all people Bedouins, in 
whom the proud spirit of independence is most characteristic, 
could not endure such treatment ; among them especially it was in- 
evitable that nature should rebel against the outrageous constraint 
which struck and wounded mortally the very heart of their being. 
As long as Rameses ruled, indeed, all resistance and all attempts 
at escape seemed vain. But under his son and successor, Meren- 
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ptah, an entire change in affairs took place. In the fifth year of Me- 
renptah there poured over Egypt an invasion of several distinct 
foreign races, which brought the government to the verge of ruin. 
Merenptah claims, indeed, to have béaten and completely over. 
come the enemy, but it remains true that the Egyptian power re- 
ceived in these occurrences a blow from which it was long in re- 
covering. 

These enemies from without seem to have come simultan- 
eously with all sorts of domestic troubles and distresses, and thus 
the hour of freedom for Israel had struck. Moses, a Hebrew of the 
tribe of Levi, had by favorable providence had access to the learn- 
ing and civilisation of Egypt,—even his name, Mesu, is genuinely 
and specifically Egyptian. But his heart inc!ined him to his peo- 
ple ; he preferred to be a brother of these despised slaves rather 
than to live in the enjoyment of Egyptian glory and Egyptian splen- 
dor. One single thought dominated him: how to become the res- 
_ cuer and liberator of his people. With keen insight he perceived 
that the only possibility of rescuing them from the iron clutch of 
the Egyptian border fortresses and garrisons was a desperate 
course: through the sea to the desert. He gathers more detailed 
information about places and conditions, enters into connexions 
witH the related Bedouins of the Arabian Desert, and when he 
thinks the proper moment come they start with wife and child, 
with flocks and belongings. By skilful zigzag marches he suc- 
ceeds in eluding the Egyptian border-guards, and already the 
strait of Suez lies before them when they are overtaken by a troop 
of Egyptian scouts. Before them the breakers, behind them the 
pursuers thirsting for vengeance,—a moment of extreme distress! 
But where need is greatest there God is nearest. A mighty north- 
east wind lays dry the shallow strait and they go through on the 
bottom of the sea, into the desert, into freedom. The pursuing 
Egyptians are surprised by the returning waters; Israel is saved. 
Then, as Exodus says briefly, but with magnificent effect, ‘‘then 
the people feared the Lord and they believed in God and in his 
servant Moses.” This overwhelming moment created the people 
of Israel; they never forgot it: here they recognised the God of 
their fathers, who with strong hand and outstretched arm had 
saved his people and brought them out of the house of bondage, 
out of Egypt. | 

Under Merenptah, as we know from documentary evidence, 
southern Palestine and the sea-coast was still in uncontested Egyp- 
tian possession, and the neighboring kingdom of the Cheta was 
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obliged according to the treaty referred to, to deliver Egyptian de- 
serters and fugitives ; therefore Moses led the liberated people into 
the gorges of Sinai, whither a troop of wandering nomads could 
indeed make its way, but never an army of any size. Israel re- 
mained for some time in Sinai, and here in this mighty highland 
scenery tradition locates the capital achievement of Moses, his reli- 
gious reorganisation of the people. It is one of the most remarka- 
ble moments in the history of mankind, the birth-hour of the reli- 
gion of the spirit. In the thunder-storms of Sinai the God of 
revelation himself comes down upon the earth: here we have the 
dawn of the day which was to break upon the whole human race, 
and among the greatest mortals who ever walked this earth Moses 
will always remain one of the greatest. 

But Sinai was only a station, not the goal of the expedition. 
Soon the people, strengthened by the rest and compacted by dis- 
cipline, wandered on as far as Kadesh Barnea in the desert south 
of Canaan, very probably the modern Ain Kadés on the southwest 
slope of the plateau of Azazimeh. This place, sufficient as a set- 
tlement for simple shepherds, was out of reach of the Egyptian 
arms, and yet at the gate of the land of the fathers. Here fora 
time they could quietly await the development of affairs, and from 
all we can judge the stay in Kadesh must have been a tolerably 
long one. Probably here too occurred the death of Moses. That 
he personally did not enter the Promised Land, nor any one else of 
those who left Egypt, is an important feature of the tradition, the 
more essential when one remembers that the distance involved is 
one that can be covered easily under normal conditious in two 
weeks. 

After the death of Merenptah Egypt fell into a condition of 
wild anarchy which made any interference in the affairs of Pales- 
tine impossible. His grandson, Setnecht, finally succeeded in re- 
storing order; but then there came a new danger. In the eighth 
year of his successor, Rameses III., a general race-migration swept 
in upon northern Syria and Palestine. We are told of a whole se- 
ries of races who came bringing with them their wives und chil- 
dren to seek new dwellings. Rameses was obliged to take meas- 
ures against the impending danger. With a great army and a 
strong fleet he set out for Palestine, and the experienced military 
art of Egypt was successful in defeating the undisciplined hordes. 
The danger to Egypt was removed and the glory of the Egyptian 
name in Palestine was revived—but it was a final flickering before 
extinction. After this we hear no more of the deeds of the Egyp- 
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tians in Canaan ; indeed when the first great Assyrian conqueror, 
Tiglathpileser, advanced to the Mediterranean, the Pharaoh has- | 
tened to send him presents. 

This race-migration in the time of Rameses III. had two great 
results. It evidently destroyed the kingdom of the Cheta, of whom 
no more is heard, and it brought the Philistines to Palestine. In 
the army of these hordes Rameses repeatedly gives prominent 
mention to the ‘‘ Pursta.” As the Egyptian script regularly repre- 
sents the ‘‘1” in foreign words by ‘‘r’”’ and makes no distinction in 
the sounds, we may also read the name ‘‘ Pulsta,” and have proba- 
bly to recognise in them the Philistines, who were of course also 
immigrants, and whose alien race character was especially felt. In 
nature and customs they were entirely different from all the other 
races of Palestine, and are therefore justly to be regarded as the 
remnant of that migration which remained in Palestine. 

But we have almost lost sight of Israel, and shall now return 
to it. It was in all probability the consequences of the just-men- 
tioned disturbances which brought Israel to the end of its wander- 
ings. Driven in turn, perhaps, by the Philistines who were settling 
in their country, the Canaanites, led by their king, Sihon, made an 
advance into the country east of the Jordan, expelling the Moabites 
and the Ammonites from the most fertile parts of their territory 
and founding a new kingdom with Heshbon for its capital. At this 
point the conquered bethought themselves of their kinsmen in the 
desert of Kadesh. Perhaps called to aid by Moab and Ammon 
themselves, in any case they were welcome allies, and the fresh 
and unexhausted vigor of Israel accomplished the work. King 
Sihon was defeated at Jahaz and his kingdom destroyed, but Israel 
took up its dwelling in the bountiful land and kept for itself the re- 
ward of the contest and the victory. Soon, however, the fertile 
valleys and fields ceased to suffice for the constantly increasing 
men and flocks: it was necessary to seek homes west of the Jordan. 
Judah led the advance. He crossed the Jordan and turned south- 
ward toward the mountains and fertile lowlands which afterwards 
bore his name. Here Judah succeeded, indeed, in establishing 
himself, but only after heavy losses. Many mixtures with alien 
races took place, but after long and persistent struggles the in- 
truder finally overcame the native; at the time of David, when 
Judah enters the clear light of history, the Israelitish part of the 
population is in unquestioned control of the land and it is recog- 
nised as distinctly Israelitish. 

A second and entirely unsuccessful attempt was made by Si- 
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meon and Levi. Through treachery they got possession of the 
Canaanite city of Shechem which is the key to the mountain region 
of Ephraim; but Israel recoiled in horror from the disgraceful 
deed, and the transgressing tribes fell victims to the vengeance of 
the Canaanites. Levi was obliterated as a tribe, to reappear by a 
most remarkable metamorphosis as a sacerdotal tribe; the rem- 
nants of Simeon took refuge with their nearest kinsmen, the tribe 
of Judah, and were absorbed by it. 

The third and most successful invasion was conducted by the 
house of Joseph. Only Reuben and Gad remained behind in the 
country east of the Jordan; the other seven tribes united under 
the lead of the Ephraimite Joshua for a combined expedition against 
middle Palestine. They took advantage of unusually low water in 
the Jordan to make a sudden assault upon Jericho, which they cap- 
tured and destroyed; they also succeeded in taking Ai and Bethel. 

Only now did the Canaanites, who were evidently enervated 
by luxury, and no match in respect of bravery for the impetuous 
sons of the desert, rouse themselves to united resistance; but 
Joshua defeated them at Gibeon, and so Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in middle Palestine. But this does not mean that Israel 
was in full possession of the land: by far the best and most fertile 
portions of it, and especially the majority of the cities, whose strong 
fortifications made them impregnable to the primitive military skill 
of the Israelites, remained in possession of the Canaanites ; it was 
chiefly the woody mountain-chains of northern and middle Pales- 
tine that had come into the power of Israel, and the Canaanites had 
partly to be subdued by force and partly to be peacefully absorbed 
—a long and difficult task. 

That Israel had the ability to carry on this centuries-long 
struggle deliberately and with final success, is due entirely to Moses 
and his work. Moses had given the people a nationality and in 
this an inalienable palladium which, purified and strengthened by 
the power of religion, could not be destroyed, but of itself led on 
to victory. Thus it came about that Israel in Canaan did not be- 
come Canaanitish, but on the contrary the Canaanites became Is- 
raglitish. 

But this outcome of the contest of the nationalities was by no 
means certain to human foresight. In Canaan Israel adopted from 
the Canaanites agriculture and all the arts of domiciliated life. 
How easily this might have led to a change in national character, 
a loss of national individuality, so that Israel would have been con- 
quered and subdued spiritually by the Canaanites ! 
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Besides, quite apart from the superior numbers and civilisation 
of the Canaanites, Israel had within itself the worst of enemies and 
a germ of destruction. This was the proud sense of independence 
and the strongly-developed family feeling of the nomad, which did 
not immediately vanish from the national character with the sur- 
render of the nomadic fashion of life. After the united effort under 
Joshua had but barely laid the foundation, the people again broke 
up into tribes and clans, which now aimlessly and each on its own 
account and unmindful of its neighbor sought new places of settle- 
ment. 

Judah had been entirely lost sight of by the other tribes. Ze- 
bulun and Naphtali went into the extreme north where under the 
leadership of a certain Barak of Kedesh-naphtali they succeeded 
in defeating King Jabin of Hazor and thus secured their tribal ter- 
ritory in the North. A part of the tribe of Manasseh, the families 
of Jair and Machir, crossed the Jordan and conquered the land east 
of the Sea of Galilee: an event of much importance, since thus 
was established the permanent connexion between the country east 
of the Jordan and that west of it. The tribe of Dan tried first to 
establish permanent homes in the fertile plain sloping toward the 
Mediterranean ; but in spite of all its bravery it did not succeed in 
conquering territory from the powerful and warlike Philistines: 
the poetic, one might almost say romantic, expression of this fruit- 
less struggle between the tribe and the Philistines is preserved in 
the story of Samson. They finally left this region and in the ut- 
most north conquered the city of Laish on the slope of Mount 
Hermon, giving it their own name of Dan. The division of Ben- 
jamin from Joseph and its continuance as a separate tribe must 
also be dated from this time. Shamir in the mountains of Ephraim 
was occupied by the family of Tolah of the tribe of Issachar, Pira- 
thon in the same region by the family of Abdon, Aijalon by the 
family of Elon from the tribe of Zebulun. Only an extreme danger 
could bring about union among these, and not even this a complete 
or permanent union. 

After the time of Joshua the Canaanites seem to have made 
only one more effort, by gathering and exerting all their forces, to 
overcome the intruders. Under the leadership of a certain Sisera 
of Harosett-haggojim a powerful coalition of Canaanitish kings 
was formed, which undertook the war of extermination against Is- 
rael. And it seemed about to succeed: the Israelites were already 
withdrawing into the hiding-places of their woods and mountains 
when aid came from heaven. Deborah, a divinely inspired woman, 
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rekindled the spirits of the discouraged troops. Under the lead of 
Barak of the tribe of Issachar the fighting-men of seven tribes as- 
sembled upon the venerable and sacred Mount Tabor, and the 
Canaanites gave way before the impetuous attack of these troops 
fighting for God and their existence. At Taanach by the river 
Kishon they were beaten and scattered; Sisera himself was slain 
on his flight by a woman. After this battle we hear no more of 
any resistance on the part of the Canaanites: it settled the destiny 
of Palestine for good in favor of Israel. 

While Israel had thus obtained relief from the Canaanites, it 
was now threatened by another enemy. The races related to Israel 
looked enviously upon its success, and now wanted a share of the 
Canaanite booty. Moab advanced across the Jordan, and its king, 
Eglon, received at Jericho homage and tribute from the tribe of 
Benjamin, but the Benjaminite Ehud stabbed him and freed his 
people from the foreign yoke. Ammon, too, advanced to the Jor- 
dan, and the hard-pressed tribe of Gad was saved only by the 
bravery of Jephthah, whose victory is made especially memorable 
by the tragic circumstances connected with it,—the hero was forced 
by a too hasty vow to sacrifice upon the altar his only child, a be- 
loved daughter. Jephthah had also to wage domestic war. The 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh regarded with jealous and anxious 
eyes the rising power of the tribe of Gad which lay between them, 
and tried to extend their own territory by an act of aggression 
against Gad; but they were repulsed by the Gaddites under Jeph- 
thah and suffered a fearful defeat. 

If Israel was so lacking in inner harmony, it is no wonder that 
its enemies had free play. Even the marauding Bedouins of the 
desert made plundering incursions into the land which was ex- 
posed to them as a defenceless prey. Such a band of Midianites 
advanced even to Mount Tabor in the extreme north of the coun- 
try not far from the Sea of Galilee. But this very expedition was 
to bear far-reaching consequences. In pure wantonness the Mi- 
dianites had slaughtered on Tabor some captured members of the 
noble family of Abiezer of the tribe of Manasseh. Thereupon 
Gideon, or Jerubbaal, the head of the family, took up the sword to 
avenge the blood of his murdered brethren. He summoned the 
members and dependants of his family, three hundred men all told, 
and with these pursued the retreating Midianites. Far beyond the 
Jordan, on the very border of the desert, he overtook them; he 
succeeded in dispersing the enemy and in taking captive their two 
kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, whom he himself struck down in ex- 
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piation for his murdered brethren, after his eldest son, Jether, had 
refused to do it. On his return he chastised the inhabitants of 
Succoth and Penuel, who had scornfully refused to aid him in his 
pursuit of vengeance. After this victory Gideon must have estab- 
lished a regular tribal kingdom: in his ancestral city of Ophrah he 
erected a great ephod, or idol, from the gold of the Midianitish 
booty, and maintained there a regular court and numerous wives. 

Thus the first attempt at political concentration, the establish- 
ment of a tribal kingdom, had originated with the house of Joseph, 
and from this tribal kingdom might have grown a national king- 
dom, but the time for it had not yet come. During his life Gideon 
was in undisputed possession of the sway over Joseph; but after 
his death harem-politics, the curse of all oriental royal houses, 
overthrew his family. Abimelech, the son of a noble from the still 
purely Canaanitish city of Shechem, with the aid of kinsmen in 
this city, appropriated the inheritance of his father. He attacked 
Ophrah and slew there upon one stone all his brothers, seventy in 
number according to the legend; only the youngest escaped. Of 
course, this was not the way to establish the kingdom in the hearts 
of the Israelitish people. Abimelech enjoyed the usurped throne 
only three years. At the end of this period he fell into a quarrel 
with the Shechemites. Toward them, too, he acted the Israelitish 
king, and the proud Canaanitish nobles would not endure this of 
their creature. An open insurrection against him took place in 
consequence of which he sacked and utterly destroyed Shechem. 
But before the Canaanitish city of Thebez, which he was threaten- 
ing with the same fate, destiny overtook him. As he was on the 
point of setting fire to the tower in which the inhabitants of Thebez 
had taken refuge, a woman threw a millstone down upon him from 
the battlements of the tower and killed him. 

Thus the first attempt at an Israelitish kingdom ended in 
blood and murder. But it failed not on its own account, but be- 
cause of the manner of its execution. Conditions called for a repe- 
tition of the attempt: only it must be no tribal kingdom, but a na- 
tional one. It was an absolute necessity. Only through the union 


. in one strong hand of all the divided and therefore impotent forces 


could the way be paved for order, and race and nationality be main- 
tained. True, it required first a great danger to overcome all the 
centrifugal forces in Israel, and a gigantic danger really came; but 
in the fire of this extreme distress Israel was welded together into 
a united and strong nation. 

The truculent people of the Philistines, well trained in war, 
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took advantage of the weakness of Israel and advanced toward 
the mountain region of Ephraim into the fertile plain of Jezreel. 
The first clash at Eben-ezer resulted unfortunately for Israel. 
Thereupon they fetched from the temple at Shiloh the old military 
shrine of the house of Joseph, the ark of the covenant, in order to 
make sure of the help of God. But as though God had wished to 
give his people an impressive lesson on the folly of such reliance 
upon outward things, this second battle ended with a more terrible 
and complete defeat: thirty thousand Israelites covered the field 
of battle; the sacred ark itself was captured by the heathen victor. 
With this the power of Joseph was broken. The Philistines burned 
and destroyed the temple at Shiloh, carried the captured sacred 
ark to the temple of their chief god, Dagon, and subjected the land 
even to the Jordan: the people were disarmed and held in check 
by Philistine prefects and strongholds. And from all evidence this 
Philistine domination must have lasted a considerable time. Israel 
seemed paralysed, and submitted, though with gnashing of teeth. 
After all it was no disgrace to have succumbed to the lion. But 
when in addition the ass came to give a kick to the powerless 
people, the measure was full. The Ammonites renewed the at- 
tempt which Jephthah had checked, and spread out as conquerors 
on the east bank of the Jordan. They laid siege to the city of 
Jabesh-gilead ; the inhabitants, recognising the impossibility of 
resistance, offered to capitulate. But the Ammonite king, Nahash, 
answered them: ‘‘On this condition will I accept a capitulation 
from you, that I may thrust out all your right eyes, and lay it for 
a reproach upon all Israel.” The inhabitants of Jabesh beg for 
seven days time, during which they propose to call on all Israel 
for help. Scornfully the Ammonite grants them the respite and 
calmly permits the messengers to leave the beleagured city. But 
he was destined to have erred in his reckoning. The God of Sinai 
had not forgotten his people; he who had freed it from the bond- 
age of the Egyptians delivered it now from the Philistine subjec- 
tion. Already his spirit had touched the heart of the hero whom 
he had chosen as the liberator of his people; this liberator is still 
following the plow in the field inherited from his fathers, but 
humbly yet confidently he bides his time. Then when the call for 
help from Jabesh reaches his ear, there is no delay; the districts 
of Israel are stirred as by a spring tempest: the liberator, the king 
has come. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EVOLUTION. 


BY DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


R. EDWARD CLODD’S history of the great generalisation 
now called Evolution, which has recently appeared, is not 

only a substantial work in itself, and the most comprehensive yet 
written on its subject, but it possesses the excellent quality of sug- 
gestiveness. He has necessarily drawn lines of delimitation on his 
frontiers, and adhered pretty closely to the scientific lineage of ev- 
olution, but the volume convinces me that many of the most im- 
portant facts lie beyond those frontiers. Lucretius is generally 
credited with being the first evolutionary philosopher, though ten- 
dencies of the like kind are to be found in Democritus, Empedo- 
cles, Aristotle, and Epicurus ; and it is evident from many thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius that this had become a mental attitude of 
moral and meditative writers. He speaks of their being only 
‘‘one substance”; out of ‘‘the universal substance, as if it were 
wax, the universal nature moulds” all organised forms; ‘all 
things are implicated with one another ;” ‘‘one thing comes in or- 
der after another, and this is by virtue of the active movement and 
mutual conspiration and the unity of the substance.” But ideas of 
this kind, when thus assumed without argument, are themselves 
the result of long processes of evolution, and I believe that if care- 
ful search were made it would be found that among all great races 
of antiquity there existed an evolutionary conception of nature, and 
that this underlay the quasi-mythological and symbolical belief in 
transmigration, avatars (from the tortoise to primitive man) the 
succession of the Buddhas, and (in Genesis) the development, un- 
der a maternal brooding of the life-spirit, from chaos to man. In 
The Gospel of Buddha (Carus, XCIX.) the Buddhist doctrine that 
‘‘reason came forth in the struggle for life,’ corresponds with the 
teaching of the Zoroastrian Avesta of the interaction of the living 
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and not-living by which visible nature was fashioned. Genesis be- 
gins ‘‘In @ beginning,” and I doubt if there be any ancient cosmol- 
ogy wherein the universe is declared to be created out of nothing. 
The relationship between man and the animals underlies all moral- 
ising fables, from Pilpay, the Buddhagosha parables, and AZsop, to 
‘Uncle Remus,’’—some of whose stories are traceable to aborigi- 
nal Africa. Some eminent scholars think that among the three 
thousand parables of Solomon were fables about ‘‘ beasts, birds, 
creeping things, fishes” (I. Kings, iv, 32, 33). 

The striking fact about these ancient intimations of evolution 
is that they are generally perceptions of the religious or of the 
moral sentiment. And when we come to the speculative theories 
of later philosophers and scientists the same religious association 
of the germinating principle is noticeable. I will mention two that 
I have observed and which I have not seen mentioned in this con- 
nexion in any published work,—both from the seventeenth century. 
Spinoza, in his work De Deo et Homine, argues against the exist- 
ence of a Devil that ‘‘from the perfection of a thing proceeds its 
power of continuance.” The existence of a Devil would be the sur- 
vival of a being through its unfitness. Newton, after he had pub- 
lished his Principia (1687), appears to have felt increasingly a di- 
vine presence in nature while doubting that the deity was not at 
work in organic nature in a dynamic way. Twenty years after the 
original publication he added, in a note: ‘‘Perhaps the whole 
‘‘frame of nature may be nothing but various contextures of some 
‘‘certain ethereal spirits or vapors, condensed, as it were, by pre- 
‘cipitation . . . and after condensation wrought into various forms 
‘‘ at first by the immediate hand of the creator, and ever after by 
‘«the power of nature.” 

Goethe in Germany, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire in France, and 
Erasmus Darwin (grandfather of Charles) in England, all three 
came simultaneously (1794-95) to the conclusion that species were 
physically connected, but before either of them John Hunter had 
placed a little footnote in one of his publications which recognised 
the connexion between embryonic development and the geological 
progression of forms. And there it lay unnoted by any eye until 
Ralph Waldo Emerson saw a new religion in it. And here I may 
relate an adventure of my own. Soon after Emerson’s death I was 
requested to give a lecture on his life and works at the Royal Insti- 
tution, London, and in preparing the lecture (which was given 
February 9, 1883) I was desirous of making some statement con- 
cerning an early reference by him to Hunter as having announced 
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a theory of ‘‘progressive and arrested development.’”’ I consulted 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Sir William Flower (then Hunterian lec- 
turer) as to the statement of Hunter, but neither could tell me 
where the passage might be found. They had never supposed that 
Hunter had any such idea. But by reading steadily through the 
first volume of Hunter (Palmer’s edition) I found on page 265 this 
footnote: ‘‘If we were capable of following the progress of in- 
‘crease of number of parts of the most perfect animal, as they 
‘‘formed in succession, from the very first to its state of full per- 
‘‘fection, we should probably be able to compare it to some of the 
‘¢incomplete animals themselves of every order of animals in the 
‘‘creation, being at no stage different from some of those inferior 
‘orders; or, in other words, if we were to take a series of animals, 
‘‘from the more imperfect to the perfect, we should probably find 
‘Can imperfect animal corresponding with some stage of the most 
‘‘perfect.” The fact that each animal in the course of its embry- 
onic development passes through stages comparable to those of 
adult animals of lower organisation is now explained by evolution. 
John Hunter died in 1793; his great anatomical collection is the 
basis of the Hunterian Museum, where now the visitor begins with 
the lowest animal forms on the floor and ascends by galleries which 
represent the strata of the earth, as to their ascending forms, up to 
the skeletons of all races; yet his little footnote, recognising the 
organic world in an egg, lay as the merest dry bone for a hundred 
years until the religious breath of Emerson gave it meaning. It had 
been impressed on me in my youth by my beloved teacher himself. 
I had undertaken to write a little essay on ‘‘ The Natural History 
of the Devil,” and was finding it rather difficult to deal with the 
problem of moral evil. But I happened to mention my task and 
its difficulties to Emerson, who said: ‘‘ What is moral evil but ar- 
rested development?” Thus it was that many years later I was 
able to quote to the scientific men at the Royal Institution the foot- 
note of John Hunter and Emerson’s interpretation of it, which he 
had written many years before Darwin’s Origin of Species was pub- 
lished. 


* 
* 


Evolution was Emerson’s religion for a quarter of a century 
before its specific physical method was discovered and announced 
by Darwin. His son, Edward Emerson, showed me in manuscript 
his father’s very first public lecture after he had abandoned the 
ministerial profession and entered on his real ministry. The lec- 
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ture was given in Boston in the winter of 1833-34, and entitled 
‘¢The Relation of Man to the Globe.” In this manuscript there is 
a significant blank. After tracing the progression of forms through 
‘‘a thousand thousand ages” preceding man, he says: ‘‘Man was 
‘¢not made sooner because his house was not ready....... had 
‘¢wrought such changes on the surface of the globe as to make the 
‘¢earth habitable for a finer and more complex creation.” Who had 
wrought? What ‘‘had wrought”? Apparently no word or name 
had yet been born into the new thinker’s mind adequate to fit the 
new fact. The blank space remains unfilled. One of his striking 
sentences is: ‘‘ The brother of man’s hand is even now cleaving the 
‘‘Arctic Sea in the fin of the whale, and innumerable ages since 
‘¢ was pawing the marsh in the flipper of the saurus.” 

In 1836, the year in which Charles Darwin left college for the 
voyage which discovered a new world, Emerson published his first 
book, Vature, which always impresses me as the Vedas of the 
new scientific age, in which instead of man’s ancient worship of 
dawn, sun, cloud, star, these glorious objects unite in the adora- 
tion of man. His anthem of unity swelled on, and evolution was 
his key to every mystery. Among the Emersonian students at 
Harvard College, of which I was one, evolution was an enthusiastic 
religious faith and vision in the fifties, and when in 1859 Darwin’s 
great book appeared it seemed to us, in our various regions, as 
if the very dove of wisdom had alighted on the head of our dear 
master, who had so long seen this truth by inner vision. In that 
year I was present at a conversation between Emerson and Agas- 
siz,—in whom, great as he was, the paternal Swiss pastor sur- 
vived, and who, when the new star appeared, was, like the ancient 
shepherds, ‘‘sore afraid.”” He regarded this theory of Darwin’s as 
atheistic. Emerson, who loved Agassiz, was greatly disappointed 
at his rejection of the discovery, and recalled to his mind his 
(Agassiz’s) early lectures, which had made so much of Goethe’s 
Metamorphoses of plants, and Oken’s ideas, and the generalisation 
of Buffon, who said: ‘‘There is but one animal.” Agassiz an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, I have always believed in the ideal progression of 
forms, the gradation from lowest to highest, but to this material- 
istic development of one into another I cannot agree.” Emerson 
was going on to maintain that the material and the ideal were es- 
sentially one, but Agassiz became excited and troubled, and said, 
‘¢There we must differ.” Thereon, with his usual tact, Emerson 
changed the subject. As the two men sat there, the greatest men 
in America, parting on the subject nearest to both,—one seeing 
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atheism where the other saw a new gospel, —I, who listened silently, 
beheld a marvellous illustration of ‘‘ progressive and arrested de- 
velopment.” But I cannot help recognising at this distance of 
time that the hereditary theistic instinct of Agassiz told true, in one 
sense, and the particular idea of deity in which he had been edu- 
cated has not survived in the post-Darwinian world. A new reli- 
gious statement has become necessary to adjust evolution to the 
spiritual consciousness, and that statement will also have to be 
evolved. 


} 
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THE MAN IN THE WELL. 


A PARABLE. TRANSLATED FROM A CHINESE SUTRA. 


BY D. HAYASHI. 


HUS I HAVE HEARD. Once upon a time Buddha was re- 

siding in the garden of Anatapindada at Jetavana in Sravasti, 

with a great number of bikshus. Among them there was the great 
Emperor Shoko, and Buddha addressed him : 

‘¢ There is a parable which I will tell you, and you bethink 
deeply its meaning. 

‘¢In olden times a man was travelling through a wild prairie- 
land where he met a ferocious elephant. In his fear he ran away 
but the elephant pursued him hotly. On the way there was a deep 
well at the root of a tree, on which he climbed down to escape the 
danger ; but O horror! he saw two rats, one white, the other black, 
gnawing at the root alternately ; and snakes on the four sides of the 
well threatened to bite the poor man with their poisonous fangs, 
while at the bottom of the well a large dragon was waiting to kill the 
suspended man with his sharp claws. And there was a hive in the 
root of the tree from which he sucked five drops of honey, and then 
the bees stung him. After this, the tree was burned by a fire which 
came from the prairie.” 

When the Emperor heard this dreadful story, he asked the 
Buddha: ‘‘ Why did that man undergo so much suffering, and how 
could he suck honey notwithstanding the evil consequences?” Then 
the Buddha replied: ‘‘ Great Emperor, this parable illustrates the 
fate of man. The wild prairie is our ignorance ; the man represents 
the condition of all living beings; the elephant is the transiency of 
the world ; the well is the birth and death of man ; the tree root is 
life ; the white and the black rats are day and night; their gnawing 
is the slow lapse of time ; the snakes on the four sides are the four 
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elements [viz., earth, water, fire, and air]; the honey-drops are the 
five sensual desires [rising from visible form, sound, smell, taste, 
and touch]; the bee is sin; the fire is disease and old age; and 
the dragon is death. 

‘¢ The parable teaches men to be afraid of the causes of misery 
of birth, old age, disease, and death.” 

When the Emperor Shoko had heard the Buddha’s sermon, he 
was full of awe over the causes of misery. And then the Emperor 
Shoko worshipped the Buddha and said to him: ‘‘ Now I received 
your merciful instruction, and I will in the future practise the law.” 

‘‘Good and great Emperor,” replied the Buddha, “ you prac- 
tise the law according to my words, and persevere in unshaken 
endurance on the path of salvation.” 

When the Buddha had concluded the words of instruction con- 
cerning salvation, Emperor Shoko and the multitude of Buddha’s 
disciples were full of exceeding joy. 


THE MIGRATION OF A FABLE. 
EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


The Reverend D. Hayashi of Toyotsu Mura, Japan, informs 
us that the Chinese original from which he translated the par- 
able of ‘‘ The Man in the Well,” is a translation from the Sanskrit 
which was imported into China by the Buddhist pilgrim Gi-j6 about 
twelve hundred years ago. When Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan, this Sutra also found its way to the Flowery Kingdom and is 
there well known. The special interest of this parable consists of 
the fact that it is known also in Europe where it was imported in 
the famous collection of Bidpai’s Fables. We here reproduce a 
reduced fac-simile of an old German print, published in the year 
1483 in Ulm by L. Halle. 
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A picture illustrating the story accompanies the German text, 
which reads in English as follows: 

‘*Such a man (viz.,a worldly man f 
living for pleasure) should be compared 
to a man who has fled before a lion that 
is chasing him, and has come to a deep 
well and laid himself down and clung 
with his hands to two little twigs on the 
edge of the well. Here, resting his feet 
upon a round stone, he saw before him 
four animals with lowered heads, eager , 
to devour him. And when he turned [/ 
face away from them and looked down | —— 
he saw a horrible dragon with gaping 
mouth under him at the bottom of the 
well, ready to receive him in his jaws, 
and he perceived that at the twigs to 5 
which he clung there were two mice one black and one white who gnawed at them 
with all their might. As he stood in such great fear not knowing when his end 
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would come, he saw near him between two stones a little honey which he licked 
with his tongue, and in the sensation of that little sweetness he forgot to give heed 
as to how he might be released before he should fall and perish. I liken the well 
to this world: the four animals to the four elements who have a claim on all men 
until death. The two twigs are the life of man. The white mouse is day and the 
black mouse is night, who are constantly gnawing at man's life. The dragon is the 
grave of man that all the while is awaiting him. The little honey is the lust of this 
world through which many a man sinks into eternal unrest." 


The points in which the two forms of the parable differ are 
very trivial in comparison with their similarities.! 


1For the history of Bidpai’s Fables, the migration of which has been closely traced, see 
Dr. Ernst Kuhn's essay in the Abhandlungen der Bayerschen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1893); 
also Joseph Jacob's Bidpfai's Fables and Barlaam and Fosaphat, 
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PERE HYACINTHE LOYSON. 


Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, whose portrait we publish as the frontispiece of the 
present number of 7he Ofen Court to accompany his article on ‘‘ The Religion of 
Islam,” was born in Orléans, France, in 1827. Educated in the bosom of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, he was for a long time one of the ablest scientific expound- 
ers of its doctrines, and had in fact reached the maturity of manhood before he 
began in Paris, with his lectures at Notre Dame, the career of criticism which 
made him famous and which, as his ideas broadened, finally led to his breach with 
the Church. His utterances as a Roman Catholic savant involved him in many 
lively controversies, and in 1869, on the meeting of the Council of the Vatican, he 
sent to the general of his order a ringing protest denouncing ‘‘ the intrigues of the 
one all-powerful party at Rome,” and refusing henceforward to preach ‘‘a doctrine 
falsified by words of command, or mutilated by reservations.” As the result of his 
bold protest he was excommunicated from the Church, and several months later 
visited the United States. He was in Londom during the Franco-Prussian war, 
and pleaded there the cause of France. In 1871 he visited Italy and afterwards 
repaired to the Congress of ‘‘Old Catholics” at Munich, where he delivered several 
stirring addresses against the infallibility of the Pope. In 1872 he returned to 
Paris and sealed his separation from the Church by marrying Miss Meriman, an 
American lady, whom he had converted to Catholicism and who has since loyally 
aided him in his labors of reform. 

His marriage was the beginning of a new period in his career. In 1877 he re- 
turned to Paris, and after eight years of silence again appeared before the people 
in the rdle of a religious preacher. His reappearance created an enormous stir, 
his lectures at the Cirque d’Hiver being extraordinarily successful. After a sojourn 
of five years in Switzerland, which he devoted to the cause of Catholic reform in 
that country, Pére Hyacinthe founded the first Gallican Catholic Church in Paris 
in 1879. With this bold act he reached the acme of his reformatory career, which 
may be epitomised in the remark that he is the renovator of the ancient Gallican 
Catholicism which, while recognising the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, rejected 
his infallibility in religious, and his authority in political, matters. The doctrines 
of the ancient national church found in Pére Hyacinthe a staunch defender. 

But the significance of his labors is not only that of a return to the vigorous 
and independent ideas of the past; his glance is also directed to the future. Chris- 
tianity must be regenerated on a broader basis, and on one conforming absolutely 
with modern science. It is useless to struggle against the spirit of modern science ; 
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we must march with progress, not against it. And it is his contention that in order 
to meet fully the needs of present and future humanity, Roman Catholicism must 
not only be reformed but transformed. ‘‘ What is false in it must perish, what is 
true must be made more true, more full of life, more comprehensive.” Let us read 
his own words, which he has written especially for 7he Ofen Court in answer to 
our query, ‘‘ What is your position?” 

‘‘I am not a philosopher nor a writer. I am a humble preacher, moved by 
God, as I firmly believe, to utter in an enslaved church the cry of deliverance. In 
regaining for myself the sacred rights of thought, conscience, and of heart, I have 
claimed them for all. 

‘*Like the Shepherd of Horeb, I have heard the voice which speaks in the 
desert and in the fire. It proclaims the absolute God, yet withal a personal and 
living God. It says, as of old, ‘I am He whois.’ I have put off my shoes from 
my feet, for the ground on which we walk is holy ; I have hidden my countenance, 
for I dare not look the Eternal in the face. 

‘‘And the voice which affirmed the sovereignty of the Absolute Being now pro- 
claims the liberty of created existences: Thou shalt say unto the children of Is- 
rael: ‘He that is hath sent me to you.’ 

‘And the Eternal said to me further: ‘I have seen the affliction of my people 
who are in bondage, in the Catholic Church, and I have heard the cries which 
their taskmasters have caused them to utter. Come now, therefore, I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh, who sitteth ih the Vatican, that thou mayest bring forth my 
people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt.’ 

‘*But the children of Israel did not hearken unto me. They have not only 
ceased to believe in Christ and the Church, but also in the living God and in the 
immortal soul. They have found in the depths of their moral being naught but 
the response of death. They have preferred the fleshpots of Egypt with bondage 
to labor and sacrifice with liberty. Let them continue, then, to prostrate them- 
selves before the idols in which they no longer believe: I and my house shall serve 
the Eternal.” 

‘‘One has only to read,” says a writer in the Profiles Contemporains, from 
whom we have taken most of the data of this sketch, Mon Testament and the Co- 
dicille 4 mon Testament, to appreciate that the regenerator of the Gallican Church 
is not pursuing a chimerical task, and that sooner or later the most absolute zealots 
of Catholicism will be compelled to recognise in Hyacinthe Loyson the most illus- 
trious forerunner of the New Catholicism which will emerge perforce from the 
struggle between science and ultramontanism.”" 

As the reader will see from Pére Hyacinthe’s utterances in the article in the 
present number, his thought and character are marked by a strong filial fidelity to 
traditional Christianity and by a broad liberalism which aspires after the greatest 
possible progress. His theism is of the old virile Christian type, unadulterated by 
speculative thought. He encloses in a recent letter to us the following brief state- 
ment written with his own pen: ‘‘God is not only thought, but he thinks. He is 
thought by man, he thinks himself. The definition of the Indians of America is a 
fitting one: ‘He is the Great Spirit.’” 

It is significant of the width and thoroughness of Pére Hyacinthe's labors that 
he has been accused of sometimes mingling politics with religion. And the belief 
is characteristic of the man that one’s religion should penetrate into all the walks 
of life. Noone has insisted more emphatically or eloquently than he on the part 
which religion should play in the great social struggle. 
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Ardent and combative, yet with all the gentleness of the classical Christian 
character, Pére Hyacinthe has been endowed by nature with a gift of surpassing 
eloquence, which has been much enhanced by the culture of art, and has gained 
for him an international fame. But behind the orator is the deep sincerity of the 
religious reformer, which has led to his being called the new Lamennais. Finally, 
Pére Hyacinthe asks us to say for him that he is a devoted champion of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions and of its organisation as a permanent institution. We do not 
take leave here of his interesting and charming personality for good, but hope to 
publish in a future number additional sentiments from his pen on the problems of 
religious life and thought which will give a deeper insight into his soul. pKpK. 


M. BRUNETIERE ON EDUCATION. 


M. Ferdinand Brunetiére is in the habit of printing now and then in pamphlet 
form a lecture or article which advocates some one of his pet theories, contains a 
truth that he would spread or combats an error, as he thinks, which he would ex- 
terminate. He has issued quite a collection of this sort in which you will often find 
more of the real Brunetiére than in his more pretentious volumes. 

One of these modest pamphlets—Zducation et /nstruction—develops M. 
Brunetiére’s views on the whole subject of education. What should be its real aim ? 
he asks. To form men, he answers. But there are so many kinds of men! Should 
the effort of our schools be, for instance, to turn out trained athletes or polished 
men of the world? So at the very threshold of the subject, we must decide what 
kind of men we wish to produce. As, according to M. Brunetiére, the permanent 
interests of the nation and of society should regulate the matter of public instruc- 
tion, the aim of education and educators should be to subordinate, in the rising 
generations, something of themselves and their natural rights to the interests of the 
community and to substitute in every man the aggressive power of social motives 
for the natural impulse of individual motives. 

M. Brunetiére does not at all believe in pedagogic chairs. He holds that the 
true professor finds in the sentiment of the dignity of the profession that pedagogy 
which is the art of not only awakening the mind but of forming character. The 
apparatus with which educators embarrass themselves appears to him to be use- 
less. 

Athletics, foot-ball, rowing, etc., which are rapidly making their way in the 
French college world, awaken no enthusiasm in M. Brunetiére. He believes that 
exacting and supernourished senses are less easily dominated than more sluggish 
and spiritualised ones. He thinks, therefore, that gymnastics offer more inconve- 
niences than advantages, that physical vigor has nothing in common with intellec- 
tual force. It is only the base not the measure, he says. At the bottom of this false 
reasoning lies the vague -hope that by this means the quality of the race may be 
improved. Vigorous children, they say, will become robust men and robust men 
will engender vigorous children. Here bodily strength is associated with patriotic 
and national interests, for France wishes, above all things, to preserve her political 
existence. 

That part of education which consists in polite forms, elegance of manner, and 
which goes to the making up of the well-bred man far excellence is the same at bot- 
tom, as athletic education. A well-bred man is one who puts himself to inconve- 
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nience for others. He is taught to repress every thought and act which could 
wound his fellows. The interest of the general is recognised as superior to that of 
the individual and imposes the subordination thereto of one’s own nature. Here, 
as everywhere throughout Brunetiére's writings, the principle is inculcated of the 
effacement of the individual before the general good. There is no country, no so- 
ciety, no army without this. 

M. Brunetiére declares that instruction and morality have not made equal 
progress, that the increase of learning has not been followed by a decrease of 
crime. Neither diplomas nor parchments prevent one from succumbing to the 
most vulgar temptations. You may be a very honorable man without knowing how 
to spell. This is a mild protest on the part of Brunetiére against what some con- 
sider the excessive impulse given to popular education under the third Republic. 

The grand affair, M. Brunetiére tells us in summing up, is to regulate the re- 
lations between instruction and education, which terms, by the way, were almost 
synonymous in old French as they are in English to-day, and which M. Brunetiére 
regrets is not the case in modern French. The aim of the first is no longer, he tells 
us, as formerly, disinterested culture, but only the ability which is found init. One 
studies now for an immediate, effective, and practical end, in order to utilise, asa 
help towards success, the knowledge acquired. Instruction, so understood, is 
opposed to education, for it develops the spirit of individualism and puts first 
considerations of getting on in the world. To consider oneself the centre of the 
universe and one’s chief aim the strengthening of all the powers of one's being, 
—this view of modern instruction Brunetiére cannot approve. He regrets that the 
selfish culture of the ego should be the first and last words of our methods, that the 
curricula of studies seek only to arm each individual as completely as possible for 
the struggle for existence. All this, M. Brunetiére tells us, is contrary to the true 
purpose of education, which should be the substitution of the interests of society 
for those of the individual, and he points out the danger of having so organised 
public instruction that man’s passage through life is a perpetual combat of each 
one of us against all the rest. 

It will thus be seen that when M. Brunetiére sailed for the United States last 
March on a lecture tour among some of our seats of learning, he had already 
thought and written maturely on the whole subject of education and had arrived at 
some very decided conclusions, many of which are quite contrary to the ones pre- 
vailing on both sides of the Atlantic. THEODORE STANTON. 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF THE BuaGavaT Gita. Being a help to students of its 
philosophy. By 7. Subba Row, B. A., B. L., F. T. S. Printed for the 
Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund. By Tookaram Tatya, F. T. S. 
1897. Pages, 216. Price, 14 Annas. 

The author of these lectures, the late Mr. T. Subba Row, was a native of high 
culture who held the position of a pleader at the Madras High Court and was well 
versed in the sacred scriptures of the Hindus as well as in Western science. The 
lectures were delivered at the request of the Bombay Theosophists and present his 
interpretation of this greatest book of Brahmanism, which he looks upon as ‘‘a 
discourse addressed by a Guru to a Chela who has fully determined upon the re- 
nunciation of all worldly desires and aspirations but yet feels a certain despondency 
caused by the apparent blankness of his existence." Krishna, who represents the 
divine teacher, is to Subba Row the ‘‘ Logos,” while the Atma, viz., the eternal self 
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of the Deity, is identified with God. The lectures are interesting as the exposition 
of the Hindu Song of Songs by one of their most prominent modern thinkers, and 
the tendency of broadening Brahmanism is apparent on every page. 


VERGLEICHENDE UEBERSICHT DER VIER EVANGELIEN. By S. Z£. Verus. Leipsic: 
P. van Dyk. 1897. 

This synopsis of the four Gospels, which is very handy for comparison as well 
as for critical study of the various Gospel passages, is apparently written by a theo- 
logian who has made a thorough and professional study of the subject. He hides his 
name under the pseudonym of S. E. Verus, and publishes his book under the 
motto of an old orthodox theologian, the Rev. Ch. K. I. Bunsen, who admonished 
clergymen to ‘‘ tell to the congregation the full truth and indeed in such a way that 
the people could fall back on the original sources themselves.” Verus has tried to 
live up to this principle, and the result is the present book, which is not only useful 
to people who hunt for contradictions among the four Gospels, but also to clergy- 
men who make a thorough study of the text. The critical notes are as brief as pos- 
sible and contain the most important references. It is strange that the book, which 
is quite scholarly and creditable, is anonymous. The author apparently fears re- 
moval from his position as a clergyman or asa teacher; and we interpret it as a 
sign of the times in Germany where a tidal wave of reaction seems to be sweeping 
over the country. 


Bas-ED-Din, THE Door or True Revicion. By /brahim G. Kheiradla, D. D. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1897. Price, 25 cents. 

The author, a resident of Chicago, is a disciple of Abd-el-Karim Effendi Ta- 
harani of Cairo. He teaches a religion which accepts the doctrines of Jesus as 
well as of Moses, but rejects the dogmas of the Church. The pamphlet contains 
two parts, the first explains the author's views of the individuality of God who is 
an omnipresent person and must neither be identified with the universe nor con- 
ceived as a law or principle. The second part is a most vigorous criticism of the 
dogma of vicarious atonement. 


A ‘‘civic and philanthropic conference” will be held at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, October 12-17, to discuss the methods for the betterment of municipal poli- 
tics, public sanitation, pauperism and crime, emergency relief, social settlements, 
and public hygiene. People interested in the movement may address S. Sherin 
Secretary, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


With regard to the correspondence of the Rev. C. A. Seelakkhandha, of Cey- 
lon, on ‘‘ Buddhist Relics,” in No. 489 of The Ofen Court (pp. 125-5), we have, at 
his request, to state that the largest relics are ‘‘half the size of a kidney-bean 
(Phaseolus mungo),"" and the second largest are *‘ half the size of a seed of rice.’ 


The Japanese monthly Hansezt Zasshi aspires more and more since it is pub- 
lished in English to become an interpreter of Japanese thought to the English 
speaking world. It publishes articles on Japanese art, religion, history, and an- 
tiquities, including also a number of notes on current events. It is illustrated and 
will be welcome to all lovers of the country of the rising sun. It contains some- 
times materials that are of general interest. We take pleasure in reproducing from 
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the latest number the text and translation of an ancient Chinese inscription which 
has been discovered at Buddha Gaya. It is the record of a Buddhist pilgrim from 
China who visited the sacred spot in about 950 A. D. The inscription reads: 
THE TEXT. THE TRANSLATION. 
‘“‘Chi-i, a priest of the country of the great 
Han, made a vow, some time ago, that he should 
persuade 300,000 men to perform the (religious) 
practices (required) for being born above; that 
he should distribute 300,000 copies of the sitra 
of (Maitreya’s) ascension to heaven; that he him- 
self should recite it 300,000 times; that having 
performed the religious merit, such as above, all 
together should be born in the Innermost Hall 
(of the Tushita). Now he is come to the country 
of Moch‘iieh (Magadha) and gazed upon the 
‘Diamond Seat’ (vajra-4sana) and humbly passed 
the Seat of ‘Only knowledge’ (vidy4m4tra). The 
master, Kuei-pao, together with several men of 
great virtue (Bhadantas) vowed to go to be born 
in the Innermost Hall (of the Tushita). Of the 
300,000 men, Kuei-pao is the foremost [man], 
- Chi-i the second, and Kuang-fung the third. After 
these, in order of success, Hui-yen ---- ????? 
their intelligence improved day by day. Hui-sien, 
Chi-yung, Fung-shing, Ts‘ing-yun, and others 
together wished themselves to revere Mi-lé (Mai- 
treya), the compassionate and honored one. They 
have now gained a favorable opportunity (for 
that purpose). They have made (the figures of) 
these seven Buddhas thereby to leave [a souvenir]. 
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